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“Whatever is worth doing is worth doing well.” 
«Character shows itself in not attempting what is 
utterly beyond one’s ability, and in’ doing what one 
doés attempt just as well as one can do it. It was 
said of Lord Brougham that, if he had been only a 
bootblack, he would never have been contented until 
he was the best bootblack in Great Britain. Supe- 
riority is shown, not so much in the magnitude of 
~. one’s endeavors, as in the thoroughness and perfec- 
tion of one’s performance in one’s sphere. 


Sin is neither more sinful, nor less so, because of 
the apparent gain or loss from its committing. If a 
thing be in itself a sin, it is not made anything but a 
sin by being made use of advantageously. Adam 
and Eve knew that God had forbidden them to eat 





of the fruit of a specified tree; but they were led to 
believe that they would be gainers by eating that 
fruit, even though it were forbidden of God ; and so 
they sinnéd wilfully. The example of our first 
parents is followed by many a man who: knows that 
a lie is forbidden of God, but who believes that he 
can gain so much, or do such good to others, by lying, 
as to justify him in a lie. Sin is sin, however much 
can be made by sinning. 


Misery loves company, and so “ company ” takes 
advantage of misery to profit by it. “Hard times” 
becomes an excuse for penuriousness to some persons 
upon whom the times have not laid a heavy hand. 
“ These are hard times, doctor,” said a patient to his 
physician, “and you will have to wait for your 
money.” “ But,” replied the doctor, “ you are on 
the same salary as formerly,—are you not?” “Oh, 
yes! but these are hard times, and you'll have to 
wait.” Such persons would like to be regarded as 
among the unfortunate and miserable, in order that 
they may close their hands and their hearts upon 
their possessions. It is they who help to make hard 
times harder. Their miserliness is misery, and they 
are, in a truer sense than they know, of all men most 
miserable. 





Words of cheer are words of help. Words of 
gloom are words of harm, There is a bright side and 
a dark side to every phase of life, and to every hour 
of time. If we speak of the bright side, we bring the 
brightness into prominence ; if we speak of the dark 
side, we deepen its shadows. It is in our power to 
help or to hinder by a word any and every person 
whom we are with. If we see a look of health or of 
hope in the face of an acquaintance whom we casually 
meet, and we tell him so, he goes on his way with 
new life in his veins. If we see a loek of failing 
strength and of heaviness of heart in one to whom we 
speak, and we emphasize the fact that he looks poorly, 
we give him a push downward as our contribution to 
the forces which affect his course. A look or a word 
can help or can harm our fellows. It is for us to 
give cheer or gloom as we pass on our way in life; 
and we are responsible for the results of our influence 
accordingly. 





“ If we knew all, we could forgive all.” Crime and 
evil cannot be made right, mean motives are not 
laudable nor wrong actions exemplary, but they can 
all be forgiven. Nor would forgiveness seem s0 
difficult if we could but bear in mind how little we 
know of him who has judged or possibly injured us. 
We take offense, we resent. injury, .as though we 
knew all there was to know in the case. And in how 
many instances do we remain unforgiving, when no 
blame can fairly be attached to him whose real or ima- 
ginary deed offends us! The man who scowled, and 
gave no reply to our polite inquiry—he was hard of 
hearing. The man who apparently cut us on the 
street—he was near-sighted. Shall we add to the 
burdens that our fellow-men are bearing, by judging 
them, censuring them, before we know all? One has 
passed a sleepless night ; another is suffering intense 
physical pain; another has lost property, and sees 
nothing ahead ; another has a wayward child, or his 





brain is overtaxed with work, or he is in sorrow; 
upon another, festivity, and gayety weigh with re- 
membrances. of the days that are no more; the 
memories of still another are those remorseful pangs 
of an ill-spent life, of a hasty and intem rate 
word. What do we know of all these? If we could 
understand all that a child has to contend with, 
would we not forgive more that seems to us like ob- 
stinacy, perverseness, ill-nature, disobedience? Should 
we not see that we have often charged upon children 
as moral perversity that which is merely physical 
weakness, inexperience, timidity, confusion, and em; 
barrassment? If we realized, what science is now find- 
ing out, that the speed of nerve reaction in children is 
less than in the adult, we might expect less of that 
instantaneous response in children which we so often 
demand. If we knew that anything which startles or 
baffles or distracts at the outset, decreases the speed 
of nerve-action, we should startle them less and blame 
them less when response comes slowly. Shall we add 
to such difficulties and burdens? Sha!l we make 
hard life harder when we know that we do not know 
all or understand all? God knows all, and is glad 
to forgive all. “He knoweth our frame, he remem- 
bereth that we are dust.” We cannot know all, for 
we are infinitely less than God ; but, on the one hand, 
-we can stop acting as though we knew more than we 
do, and, on the other hand, we can venture to forgive 
without knowing all. 





NEVER GIVING UP. 


The severest test of manhood is never found in 
good times, but only in hard times. It is not the 
man who has success when otliers are doing well, but 
it is the man who keeps up his courage, and struggles 
on, when everybody else is wavering or going down, 
who is the hero in the sight of God and men. It is 
an easy.matter to make good time when both wind 
and tide are in one’s favor, or when one is moving 
with the current; but it requires character and skill 
and daring to make head in spite of opposing forces, 
or to work successfully against the current. 

Captain Paul Jones is taken as a type of the Ameri- 
can naval officer in daring and persistency. In the 
terrible conflict between hi’ vessel, the Bon Homme 
Richard, and the superior British man-of-war Serapis, 
when most of his guns were disabled, and nearly half 
of his men were killed or wounded, ad a fire was 
raging in his hold, and his vessel was leaking and 
sinking, and His flag was shot away, Captain Pear- 
son, of the Serapis, called out to him to know if ke be.’ 
surrendered. “Su; :endered!” shouted back the i 
trepid American captain, in tones that brought vietor, 
out of defeat, “why, I’ve just ‘begun to fight Au. 
he received the surrender of the Serapis in tine to 
get his remainiag men on board of her before his 
own little vessel sank out of sight. 

It was said of brave General Zachary’). ylor that 
his success as a commander was attribdtable to the 
fact that he never knew when he ~was whipped, and 
that on more than one occasion he won a victory 
after he wae “sirly defeated. is this spirit of the 
comm 'e-, on jand or on ses, which keeps him pp 
and keeps hin: at it, in gpiie of all opposings and all 
discouragem'="ts, :ad ‘e his yicldung to despair 
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while his life, or an atom of strength, remains to him, 
that marks the truly courageous man in any sphere 
of conflict, material, mental, or moral. He is the 
hero who never gives up. 

In athletic contests it is by no means the men 
who are most muscular, or who are best trained, or 
who have most of dash and enthusiasm, who win the 
larger number of tests of skill and endurance, But 
it is the men who will not stay defeated when the 
others get the advantage of them, who, when “ pressed 
on every side,” are “not straitened;” who, when 
“smitten down,” are “not destroyed ;” who, as the 
world phrases it, “have most sand,” or “ grit,” or 
persistency, and who keep up and keep at it through 
defeat to final victory. 

‘In times of financial depression it is the man who 
sees his business shrinking, his expectations failing, 
his record of forme: difficulties and embarrassments 
transcended, his associates on every side giving way 
to the unexampled pressure, and who seems to him- 
self, as well as to his fellows, to be in a hopeless plight, 
who yet will not give up, but will keep up and keep 
at it without flinching or failing through the worst to 
the uttermost, who shows himself the hero in hard 
times, and who survives them, or goes under with 
them fighting to the last. In hard times, business- 
wise, courage is mote than capital, faith is better 
than sight, and a brave heart is the truest wisdom for 
the hour. 

‘There are moral conflicts sorer and more bitter 
than any contest of brawn or of brain, and in these 
conflicts it is the man who will not give up who alone 
endures unto the end, and therefore is saved. Loved 
ones whose very presence was a constant inspiration 
to us have fallen from our sides; strong arms on 
which we were accustomed to lean are now nerveless, 
and warm hearts whose every throb gave us cheer 
no longer beat with life; friends whom we trusted 
have failed us; disappointment meets us where we 
had never until now looked without a sympathetic 
response ; aids to our faith which were a strong sup- 
port hitherto have given way as aids; new tempta- 
tions beset us, old hopes are no longer to be seen; 
the very heavens above us are burning brass, and 
the ground beneath us is a dreary sand waste,— 
how can we bear up against and through all these 
opposings ? 

Hope against hope is now our duty. The anchor 
of hope is within the veil, and our eyes cannot see it, 
but our cable holds us to it with an unfailing grip. 
If there is nothing for us todo but to endure in hope, 
let us hope enduringly. If we find our very soul 
tempted to give up, let us rebuke its discouragement 
and‘ encourage its enduring. Let our cry to the 
last be : 

“ Why art thou cast down, O my soul? 

And why art thou disquieted within me? 

Hope thou in God: for I shall yet praise him 

Who is the health of my countenance, and my God.” 


Not when things look bright, but when all is gone 
except God and self, is the time to endure and be 
brave, and to evidence true manhood. Never to give 
up, but ever to keep up and to keep at it, is the duty 
and the test of heroism in times that are hard and in 
hours that are dark. When the battle is before and 
behind, when the enemy outnumbere us overwhelm- 
ingly, when his stronghold stands impregnable across 
our path, when defeat or death seems our only choice, 
then let us, in God’s strength, rise to the issue as it is, 
and let our inspiring call' ring out in the gloom of 
night, for God’s sake, for our fellows’ sake, and for 
our own sake: 


“ Brother! sing a loud psalm, 
Our hope’s not forlorn ! 
After darkness and twilight breaks forth the 

new morn. 

Let the mad foe get madder, 

Never quail! up the ladder! 

; Grasp the sword 

Of the Lord, 


+be a healthy sign if everybody thought alike on so im- 


“ Brother! up to the breach, 
For Christ’s freedom and truth, 
If we live, we shall teach, 
With the strong faith of age and the bright 
hope of youth. 

If we perish, then o’er us 

Will ring the loud chorus, 
Grasp the sword 
Of the Lord, 
And forward!” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answeréd or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first lookedfor. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 





Of course there are differences of opinion as to the 
sort of Bible lessons for the primary class. It would not 


portgnt a question. Many a good teacher has continued 
for years the use of the International lessons in all de- 
partments of the Sunday -school, and has been well pleased 
with the result. On the other hand, many a primary 
teacher thinks that there should be an elementary course 
of lessons for the youngest scholars, as preliminary to 
the joining in the lessons of the main school. Several 
of these latter teachers have been heard from in favor of 
their views, and now a Pennsylvania veteran primary 
teacher has an earnest word for the old plan, as fol- 
lows : 


As you seem to have anl'experience-meeting of primary teach- 
ers who are opposed to the “ uniform lesson plan,” I thought, 
if not intruding, I would speak for the other side. When Wil- 
liam proposed marriage to Mary, after a long courtship, she 
said she unanimously accepted ; and so, after teaching in the 
primary department for thirty years on the “ go-as-you-please 
plan,” and the “uniform plan” ever since it has been in use, I 
say, like Mary, I am unanimously in favor of the uniform plan,— 
same lesson for all. A fair way to judge of it, I think, is by re- 
sults, On quarterly review days, when the whole school would 
come together, the infant class of seventy-five to a hundred and 
fifty would do most of the answering as to name of lesson, golden 
text, ete. After children would leave the primary class, parents 
have said to me, again and again, the children do not know 
near as much about the lesson in the advanced room as wiien 
in the primary. Other parents, who have had children in the 
primary and advanced classes, would say the ones in the pri- 
mary can tell more about the lesson than the others. Many 
who were scholars are now parents, and, in bringing their chil- 
dren, state the most they know of the old lessons they have 
retained from the instructions received while in the primary 
class. Any teacher taking The Sunday School Times, and 
reading al/ the notes on the lesson, will certainly see far more 
than they will be able to teach; but they can select such as 
would be most suitable. Should it be a “ cabbage ” meau, even 
that could be made into broth, and make very nourishing food 
for the Sunday-school light infantry (I mean one of the hard 
lessons, so called). I have talked with the primary teachers 
and the secretary of the Primary Union, and we do not know 
of a single teacher dissatisfied with the “ one lesson for all” 
in this vicinity. 


As over against this strong testimony there comes the 
following statement from a veteran teacherin Northern 
New York, concerning the views and plans of primary 
workers in her vicinity : 


May I, who have been a primary Sunday-school teacher and 
superintendent for many years, add my contribution to the dis- 
cussion in The Sunday School Times upon “ An Introductory 
Course for Primary Classes”? The superintendents and teaeh- 
ers who form the Primary Sunday-school Union of one of the 
cities in the state of New York, have shared the common feel- 
ing that the International series of lessons, with their many 
eXoellences, do not furnish the natural or best first step for 
Bible study. They have had a growing conviction that a gen- 
eral knowledge of the Bible as a whole is a necessary prepara- 
tion to the special study of any portion of it, and that such a 
general knowledge gives the proper setting and relations to 
portions selected later for fuller or more critical study. In 
January last, five of the primary schools, of various religious 
denominations, in this city, began a course of lessons which 





And forward ! 





tion, in two years. They. use, in ecaaestion with the Bible, 
“Foster’s Story of the Bible.” After each lesson story has 
been told, leaflets with printed questions and answers upon the 
lesson have been given to each child for homg study. The 
year’s trial of this course has proved highly satisfactory, and 

in January, 1894, fifteen or more primary schools of this city, 
and some in other parts of the state, will take up this “Story 
of the Bible.” Instead of giving leaflets weekly, as at present, 
the Union has decided to publish the questions and answers 
upon the whole course, to be bound in two parts, and the matter 
is now in the hands of the printer. Part I. will give the les- 
sons for the first year; Part II. those for the second year. 


There are facts in the universe which cannot be ignored 
by any man, yet which no man canexplain. One of these 
facts is the existence of sin and evil, notwithstanding the 
existence of an all-powerful and an ever-loving God. This 
is a mystery, and all attempts to explain it satisfactorily 
are futile; but, as a fact, it must be faced, and we must 
live in recognition of it, Apart from the question of how 
evil came to exist, we have the question of how to eseape 
from the power of evil; and that question is a practical 
one to us all. In connection with a recent lesson, these 
words (Jas. 1: 13) came under congideration: “ Let no 
man say when he is tempted, I am tempted of God : for 
God cannot be tempted with evil, and he himself tempt- 
eth no man.” This caused some to ask why, if God 
never tempts a soul, the specific petition should be in 
the Lord’s Prayer, “‘ Lead us not into temptation.” ,A 
correspondent from British Columbia comes with his 
trouble of mind on this point, and he asks thus vee 
antly for help in the premises : 


Being a reader and subscriber to The Sunday School Timés ° 
for a number of years, I feel a sort of prerogative in addressing 
you, although I have never exercised my privilege before. One 
of the most interesting, as well as instructive, portions of your 
phenomenal! publication is, to me, the eolumn of Notes on Open 
Letters, which, I think, gives » decided personality to your 
paper that no other part supplies. In fact, it is like a pulse, 
revealing the existence of a mighty motive-power somewhere. 
So far, please excuse. The difficulty I met to-night, and which 
has given me sufficient impulse to write to you from so far, 
arose from studying the lesson in James, which was touched 
upon by three, at least, of your eminent contributors,—that is, 
that temptation never comes from God. Although the writers 
placed themselves alongside of James, they never supplied us 
with any explanation of the. seeming discrepancy with..that 
section of the Lord’s Prayer which says ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation.” Just a year ago, here, we spent a prayer-meeting 
over that difficulty (whether wisely or not), and the greater 
bulk of those present were of the opinion that there was a mis- 
take about the Lord’s Prayer somewhere, and that James’s 
position was the correct one. I disagreed with the majority-in 
their contention, because I believe that God uses even Satan as 
an agent in perfecting his saints; and although God does not 
tempt, nor could tempt, from his very nature, yet he finds it 
necessary to let us be tempted, and, if we are led by him at all 
times, his leading may sometimes take us there for various and 
apparent reasons. But, although this is my conviction, your 
learned expositors have left us with the truth only half ex- 
plained, and I would like to hear a word frém yourself, in 
your Notes on Open Letters, giving a little further light on the 
question, as I am very willing to be convinced, if I am in error. 
Although the difficulty is explained by correcting the Lord’s 
Prayer, it seems to me we are met most abruptly by the greater 
one of God allowing the existence of Satan at all, if not for 
wise reasons. 


We must recognize the fact that there is a force for 
evil, as well as a force for good, in the world, and that 
there is a constant conflict between these two forces. 
Why this must be so we cannot know; but we can know 
that God is not the author of evil, and that he does not 
want us to do evil under any inducement. Yet, while 
the conflict is in progress, it may be best for us to take a 
part in that conflict, while wé are guided of God tu the 
path of duty. If God leads us by a path where we have 
to fight in order to triumph, he does not tempt us to do 
evil, but he calls us to resist and overcome evil. It is 
quite proper for us, in a sense of our weakness, to pray’ 
to God, “ Lead us not into temptation; ” but, on the 
other hand, if God sees best to lead us where we are 
necessitated to fight evil, we are to be encouraged by the 
thought of the possible gain of all this. “ Count it all 
joy, my brethren, when [in spite of your prayers to be 
kept away from the fight] ye fall into manifold tempte- 
tions [in the path of duty], knowing that the proof [or 
testing|.of your faith worketh patience.” There is no 
discrepancy between the petition, “ Lead us not into 
temptation,” and the declaration that we may “ count it 
all joy” when our course brings us where we have to 
encounter temptation. A brave soldier may shrink 
from battle, and may say, “Bring me not into a 
fight,” and yet he may understand his commander's 
words: “I will never be over against you, but, if I 





will cover the general Bible history, from Genesis to Revela- 





have to lead you where there is fighting to do, you 
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may know that fighting is now the best thing you could 
do.” But all wars, even the war with evil, shall end in 
the final triumph of Christ; and we who are faithful 
shall have a share in the victory. 








NATURE'S ANALOGIES. 
BY JOHN HALL INGHAM. 


If strife were all, and pain were all, 
Why should these gentle mists arise, 

And soothe the ravage of the fall 
With sweeter air and softer skies, 

And lure all nature to repose 

At last beneath the silent snows ? 


If death were all) and time were all, 
Why should the buried seed and root 
Appear at spring’s high festival, 
Fulfilled in leaf and flower and fruit, 
Till, laden with their sunny prize, 
They sink again, again to rise ? 
Philadelphia, 





SERPENT AND TREE IN BABYLONIAN 
RECORDS. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. HERMANN V. HILPRECHT. 


The hundreds of penitential psalms of the Babylonians 
which have been preserved to us prove that the ancient 
inkabitants of Babylonia possessed a clear consciousness 
of human sinfulness, and of the divine punishment 
thereby incurred. And as in the Hebrew conception, so 
also in that of.the Babylonians, the sins of mankind 
were the cause of the Flood, and the universal destruc 
tion by water a divine judgment of their iniquities. 

Although Babylonian and Israelitish representations 
agree essentially as to the history of the Flood, as also as 
to the creation of the world, and other matters of primeval 
history, yet at present we are not in a position to present 
their exact points of mutual agreement as to the fall of 
man, because the scanty explorations in the ruin-heaps of 
Babylon have not yet yielded a clay tablet containing 
the Babylonian account of thatevent. That the serpent, 


_ however, plays a prominent part, and probably the same 


as in the. Hebrew narrative, is apparent from a small 
Babylonian cylinder. . : 

In-explanation of the use made of these cylinders, it 
may be said that they are made of hematite, soapstone, 
carnelian, lapis lazuli, agate, marble, and other stones, 
or even of clay or shell, and generally were worn around 
the neck on a string. Originally serving as amulets or 
charms, they very early came to be ‘used as seals; that 
is, to be rolled over the soft clay of the inscribed tables, 
after the fashion of our seal-rings, by witnesses in con- 
nection with legal documents, Of cylinders of this class, 
American museums alone contain over fifteen hundred, 
those in Philadelphia and New York being the richest. 
On one of these cylinders, which is preserved in the 
British Museum, there is found the following picture: 

















This cylinder, in the judgment of all the experts, is of 
very ancient date, and, since its first publication by 
George Smith, it has attained a great fame, as it recalls 
unavoidably the Old Testament story of Paradise. Much 
has been written assto the significance of the picture it 
offers, and its sense has been variously interpreted. In 
my judgmert, which agrees with that of George Smith, 
Lenormant, Friedrich Delitzsch, Hommel, and other 
Assyriologists, the situation it depicts is quite intelli- 
gible. It represents the fall of maa. 

In the midst stands the tree of knowledge, or, accord- 
ing to the Babylonian conception, the tree of life. Right 
and left of it sit man and woman, the former indicated 
by his horned head-dress, which occurs frequently in 
Babylonian pictures, and illustrates Ezekiel 23:15. It 
looks as though both alike were stretching out their 
hands to partake of the forbidden fruit. Behind the 
woman, however, the snake is shown in an upright 
posture, so that, according to the Babylonian tradition 
also, the tempter seems to address himself especially to 
the woman, and to seduce her first to the transgression 
of the commandment. 

It is interesting to observe, among many peoples of 
antiquity, the serpent appearing in two capacities, As 


being poisonous, cunning, slimy, it is regarded as an un- 
canny, double-tongued creature, the enemy of man. At 
the same time it appears with great prominence as a 
wise, friendly being, and possessed of magical powers. 
Thus the Egyptians and the Phoenicians regarded 
the serpent as a “good demon.” The Romans re- 
garded the serpents as the guardian spirits of the house, 
and as such cherished’ them in their homes. That 
this conception was not altogether strange to the He- 
brews, appears from the fact that Moses erected the 
brazen serpent, that those who looked to it might be 
healed of the bites of the poisonous serpents, and that 
the worship of a brazen serpent: (2 Kings 18 : 4) main- 
tained itself to the time of the kings. 

This representation of the serpent as a creature friendly 
to man was especially common among the Babylonians. 
So a Babylonian of the twelfth century B.C. bears the 
name Sir-usur (‘O snake-god, protect”). Nebuchad- 
rezzar, according to one of his own inscriptions, erected 
“strong bulls and mighty serpents at the gates of 
Babylon.” And King Neriglissar, who reigned over 
Babylon not much later, tells us in a cuneiform inscrip- 
tion that he had replaced the mighty bronze serpents, 
which had been erected at the threshold of the famous 
temple of Esagila as a defense “against enemies and 
opponents.” This worship of the serpent as a tutelary 
deity gives us the reason why a large snake is to be seen 
on nearly all the stones which served as landmarks to 
separate the fields. 

A frequent representation on the seal-cylinders of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians is “the sacred tree.” It is 
seen in the illustration given above, but a still more 
usual form is the foliowing : 





What species of tree is thus indicated can be said with 
some certainty. It was, as Professor Schrader assumes, 
certainly an evergreen. But that, as Delitzsch says, it 
was either a pine or a cypress, I am unable to believe, 
as neither of these occurs in Babylonia. After more 
careful examination of the representations and cunei- 
form inscriptioas in question, I agree with Lenormant, 
Schrader, and Hommel in regarding it rather as a palm- 
tree, and, indeed, a date-palm. The fruits growing upon 
the tree, which is often ornamented past recognition, 
are therefore not pine-cones, which hardly would have 
tempted Eve to break the commandment,—but date- 
bunches conventionalized in treatment. 

This “sacred tree’’ is found also on the corners of the 
clay sarcophagi from Warka, the biblical Erech (Gen. 
10:10). There it is in like manner used as a symbol, as 
are the vine and the ivy-branch on the lead sarcophagi 
from the Lebanon and Syria, and by that very fact it is 
shown to be the “Tree of Life and of Immortality,” 
according to the Babylonian conception. In the cunei- 
form literature, also, of Babylonia, “ the sacred tree” is 
often mentioned, and that always in connection with 
Eridu, the holy city “at the mouth of the rivers” 
(Euphrates and Tigris). So King Bur-Sin I., who lived 
ubout 2500 B.C., on a brick from the temple of Béi in 
Nuffar, now in the University of Pennsylvania, calls 
himself “the peaceful shepherd of Ur, the restorer of 
the oracle-tree of Eridu.” And in a very old Sumerian 
form of imprecation we read: “In Eridu there grew. a 
dark oracle-tree; in a bright place was it created; iis 
brilMancy is as that of lapis lazuli; . . . its dwelling-place 
is the center of the earth ; its leaves are the bed of the 
goddess Ba‘u.” 

Tree and serpent are important factors in one of the 
earliest Bible stories, and both of them play an equally 
important part in the oldest Babylonian literature. 





These paraliels in the oldest records of the Semitic na- 


tions, Hebrews and Babylonians, cannot be accidental ; 
they rather throw fresh light on the truth, and further 
attest the faithful preservation of the Old Testament 
story., ; 

University of Pennsylvania, 





THE LUST FOR SPEECH. 


BY J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 


From many quarters there are arising protests, which 
cannot be lightly treated, against the flood of speech- 
making, which is one of the most notable features of the 
public life of to-day. So all-pervasive is this “ passion 
for perorating,” to adopt a phrase from Carlyle, that it 
would seem as if the very revolution of the world on its 
axis must be thought in some measure to depend upon 
the stream of speech maintaining its volume, as though 
it were the lubricant that made provision against fric- 
tion and possible stoppage. 

Whether or not it would be practicable to conduct 
political affairs with a mere percentage of the talk now 
indulged in, is a question that may be discussed else- 
where. The purpose of the present paper is to suggest 
inquiry (while not forgetting the respect properly pay- 
able by a layman to his spiritual leaders) whether, in 
the sphere of religious work, there is not an overplus of 
loquacity which makes for neither the good of men nor 
the glory of God. 

Were an inhabitant of Mars to visit this orb, and 
bring his observation to bear upon the institution of 
Christianity in its aggressive phase, he surely could not 
be much‘blamed if he formed somewhat the same opinion 
of it that Carlyle did of the Constituent Assembly, whose 
history he has etched with incomparably graphic power, 
There seémssuch an interminable procession of addresses, 
speeches, exhortations, and so forth, entirely outside the 
regular routine of sermonizing, that it really requires 
something more than a casual knowledge of the facts to 
prevent one’s self from being persuaded that many mih- 
isters are not chiefly talking-machines. They are s0 con- 
stantly in evidence upon the platform, scattering their 
speech with reckless prodigality, that it is no wonder if 
their hearers grow speech-hardened, and are ever re- 
quiring something specially novel and striking in order 
to secure their attention. 

The curious feature of all this is that, although the 
preparation and delivery of these multiplied utterances 
cannot fail of imposing a tax upon their producers, more 
og less burdensome, according to the gravity with which 
they regard their mission, yet these latter seem to show 
no sign of seeking a lightening of the pressure. On the 
contrary, they are themselves in the main responsible 
for its present and steadily waxing weight. Instead of 
striving to spare themselves, they seem to be ever ready 
to add to their labors. 

In a matter of this kind, general observations like the 
foregoing are the better for specific examples to support 
them, and it is well, therefore, that some should be ad- 
duced, There at once occurs to the writer his experience 
of a preacher whose many admirable qualifications for 
his work were sadly discounted by sheer lust for speech. 
Possessing a strong, clear intellect, abundant learning, a 
warm heart, no small share of eloquence, and an effective 
method of delivery, the excellent results such gifts, when 
consecrated by a burning zeal for souls, ought to have 
attained, were to a lamentable extent nullified, simply 
because in his preaching he knew not how to stop when 
he was done. He would deliver a thoroughly good, 
sound, symmetrical sermon, wherewith his hearers were 
well pleased, and, had he then stopped, they would 
have gone away edified, and inspired to better things, 
But, as if some malicious fairy had added to his endow- 
ment at birth the fatal gift of undue loquacity, he never 
seemed content to let well alone. And so, though he 
had rounded out his argument, and drawn therefrom a 
fitting application, yet he must needs continue speaking; 
and, of course, there was nothing left him save to repeat 
in some varied form what he had already said, which he 
would proceed to do for a further ten or fifteen minutes, 
until from his wearied audience had been dissipated all 
too much of the good impression previously created. It 
really seemed as if the only thing that stood between 
him aad an assured success in his work was the last ten 
minutes of his sermon. 

Another instance suggests itself, which is even more 
striking, and which presents a curious problem in regard 
to a preacher’s conception of his office. A Sunday-school 
gathering of a special kind was being held, and five 
speakers had been selected, the distinct understanding 
being that no address should exceed fifteen minutes, 





The first two speakers kept within the mark. They 
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were both laymen. The third was a minister, and, in 
introducing himself and bis subject, he stated in a jocular 
way that he had no idea of observing the time limit, but, 
on the contrary, intended to speak for thirty minutes at 
least. To the great chagrin, and greater weariness, of 
al] present, he more than kept his word, and it was 
thirty-five minutes before his sonorous voice ceased 
sounding through the hall. 

Now the points of the situation were these: The 
speaker who was to follow him was the one whose ad- 
dress was expected to be the feature of the evening. 
The minister was a familiar figure, and his address was 
an old one, which some of those present had heard be- 
fore. By the time he was half through his audience had 
become frankly apathetic, and as he kept on speaking 
many persons went away rather than hearhim out. The 
result of it all was that the fourth speaker's eagerly an- 
ticipated address was marred by being crowded into a 
few minutes, while the fifth speaker had no opportunity 
to express himself at all. 

. The problem that presents itself in this connection 
may be thus stated: What was that minister's point of 
view? He was deliberately breaking the express condi- 
tion in regard to his appearance on the program, and 
was thereby unwarrantably interfering with the rights 
of the other speakers. He had not the excuse of being 
drawn on by the sympathy of his audience, because they 
were unmistakably listless, and impatient for him to stop. 


His address was not new, having already done duty in 4 | 


similar connection. 

- Taking it all into consideration, the matter would seem 
to resolve itself into this: That, carried away‘by sheer 
lust for speech, the offender had, “‘ with malice prepense 
and aforethought,” preferred his own pleasure to every 
‘other duty he owed to his fellows in that particular re- 
lation. 

‘ Aside altogether from such indulgences in selfishness, 
are there not also abundant indications revealing the'ex- 
istence of an impression that speakers fail’to do justice 
either to their subject or themselves, unless they fill out 
acertain measure of time, without special reference to 
having sufficient fresh and relevant matter at command 
for the purpose? Lowell, in his famous address on De- 
mcaracy, referred to this with all his wonted wit and 
grace > 

“There is something disheartening. too,” he mur- 
mured, ‘‘ in being expected to fill up not less than a cer- 
tain measure of time, as if the mind were an hour-glass 
that need only be shaken and set on one end or the 
other, as the case may be, to run its allotted sixty minutes 
with decorous exactitude. I recollect once being told by 
the late eminent naturalist Agassiz, that when he was to 
deliver his ‘first lecture as professor, he had grave doubts 
of his ability to occupy the prescribed three-quarters of 
an hour. He was speaking without notes, and glancing 
anxiously, from time to time, at the watch that lay before 
him on the desk, ‘When I had spoken half an hour,’ 
lie said, ‘I had told them everything I knew in the 
world—everything!. Then I began to repeat myself,’ 
he added, roguishly, ‘and I have done nothing else ever 
witice.’ Beneath the humorous exaggeration,” Lowell 

Weat on to say, “I seemed to see the face of a very 
serious and improving moral ; and yet if one were to say 
only what he had to say, and then stopped, his audience 
would feel defrauded of their proper measure. Let us 
take sourage by the example of the French, whose ex- 
portation of Bordeaux wines increases as the area of the 
vineyards is diminished.” 

We here have the other side of the case put with a 
saccinctness and lucidity that leave nothing to be de- 
sired, and are reminded that the blame for this preva- 
lence of verbosity must not be laid wholly upon the 
shoulders of the speakers. Their hearers must at least 
share the responsibility. Still the thought presents it- 
self w’th irresistible attraction: What a delightful relief 
it would be if speakers made a rule of saying only what 
they had to say, and then coming to a full stop! What 
a gain in freahness and force our services would make! 
One is inclined to believe that their drawing power would 
be doubled at the very outset, and the resultant effect 
upon those who attend them vastly strengthened. May 
one who has perhaps heard a little more than his share 
of sermons, speeches, and addresses of every kind, com- 
mend the suggestion to preachers and teachers in par- 


ticular that they should give the principle of “stopping | boy. 
whea they are done” a fair trial at least, and see if the | pretty things. And Jesus, you know, says itis better to 
experiment does not more than justify itself. Without | give nice things to other people than to have other peo- 
admitting for a moment the decadence of the pulpit, one | ple give them to us.” 
may safely agree that nothing which can enhance its at- 


tractiveness and power should be neglected. Many other | minutes, at the end of which little Ruffner slid down 


propriety, Suppose the plan indicated above bi sede, 
The writer, for one, has no doubt whatever as to tué, 
gratifying nature of the result from the standpoint of 
both pulpit and pew. : 

Montreal, Canada. 





THE YEAR'S BEST GIFT. 
BY MRS. McVEAN-ADAMS. 
The fire was bright. The night was drear. 
We sat and praised the parting year. 


One guest gave thanks for added wealth, 
And one for quick retarn to health. 

The aged father told, with joy, 

The coming of his absent boy. 

“ A gladsome year!” the brother cried, 
And smiled upon. his rosy bride. 


“ Ah, yes!” the sister said, and pressed 
Her infant closer to her breast. 


“It wasa glorious year, in truth. 

I gained my ‘sheepskin’!” cried the youth. 

The patient mother gently sighed, 

And breathed the name of one who died; 

Then softly said, “To her was given 

The year’s best gift, for she has Heaven.” 
Mound City, Kan. 





“RUFF CAM’S” VICTORY. 


A CHRISsTMAS-WEEK STUDY FROM LIFE. 


BY THE REV. R. F, CAMPBELL, 


It was the Christmas season, and the children of, the 
First Presbyterian Church had agreed, instead of having 
the usual Christmas entertainment for themselves, to 
bring together gifts for the poor little ones of the Southside 
Mission School. These gifts were to be distributed by a 
real Santa Claus on an appointed night in the midst of 
the holidays. 

The pastor's little boy, three years of age, had been 
the recipientof many pretty things which good St. Nich- 
olas had brought to the.manse and placed on his little 
Christmas tree. There were several trains of cars, a 
French harp, a box of blocks, picture-books almost in- 
numerable, a big orange, and a Noah’s ark,—the last 
specially valued by the little fellow. 

Papa took his dear boy on his lap, and told him of the 
poor little boys and girls who had no presents to make 
them glad, their papas and mamas being too poor to 
provide such things forthem. The little fellow listened 
with perplexed interest, but showed that he took in the 
situation by saying, with a sigh, “ Po’ ’ittle childun, 
hab no Ch’is’mas gif’s!” 

“And what will papa’s little boy, who has so many 
pretty things, give to these boys and girls who have 
none, and whose papas and. mamas haven’t any money 
to buy nice things for them? Will you give them your 
orange?” 

The little head dropped for a moment, but was soon 
raised again to announce its decision. “Oh, no! If 
Raff Cam (an abbreviation of his name, Ruffner Camp- 
bell, which he always substituted for the pronoun of the 
first person)—if Ruff Cam give Ruff Cam’s owange to de 
po’ ittle childun, dere won’t be any owange for Ruff 
Oam.”’ 

And the same answer came, mutatis mutandis, to each 
of papa’s propositions of a donation to the Mission 
School tree. 

“ Well, what will my boy give?” 

Again the little head went down, and this time the 
answer came in a sort of questioning tone, as if to ex- 
press a doubt whether the proposition would meet the 
demands of the case: “ Ruff Cam give Annie Bell.” 

Annie Bell was a doll whose arms and legs had been 
almost pulled off by the many demonstrations of affec- 
tion that had been bestowed om her since she had come 
into Ruffner’s possession a year ago. Moreover, she was 
packed away in a box that had not arrived from Vir- 
ginia, whence Ruffner had come a few weeks before. 

“ But Annie Bell is old and worn out, and Roffher has 
so many pretty new things. And a boy that wants to 
keep all the nice things for himself, and is not willing to 
give any of them away to make others happy, is a selfish 
Papa wants his little boy to be generous with his 


There was silence again for the space of about two 





devices are now in vogue, some of very questionable | from his father’s lap, and was soon so absorbed in his 


books and toys thit he seemed to have forgotten the 
appeal that had been made to his better nature. 


The next. morning, as the first rays of light began to 
peep through the blinds, Ruffner climbed as usual into 


‘papa’s bed, and to the question, so often asked at this 


early hour, “ What sort of a boy will Ruffner try ‘to be 
to-day?” he answered, us was his custom, “ Ruff Cam 
ty to be good boy dis day.. Jesun ’ll he’p Ruff Cam to 
be good boy.” And then he added, his conception of 
goodness having evidently widened since yesterday to 
take in the element of generosity: Ruff Cam goin’ te 
gib de ‘ittle childun some of Ruff Cam’s pretty sings. 
Po’ ’ittle boys and girls habn’t any Ch’is’mas p’esents, 
and.dere papas and mamas habn’t any money to ‘boy 
dem anysing wiz,—hab dey, papa?” 

“No, my darling, they haven’t; and papa is so y glad 
his boy is going to be generous, and give them some-of 
his pretty things. And Jesus is so glad, too.” 

Ruffner continued to talk with evident sympathy of 
the “‘po’ ’ittle boys and girls” until he was dressed. 
When this process was complete, and breakfast was.over, 
he marched into the nursery, and brought back his Neah’s 
Ark with ite animals,—-pigs, lions, dogs, horses, cows, and 
the rest, and a page torn from a favorite. picture-book, 
and placed them in papa’s hand. Then;suiting the word 
to the action, he said, “‘ Ruff Cam send dese pretty sings to 
de po’ ’ittle childun that habn’t got any Ch’is’mas gif’s.” 
After this he betook himself to the nursery again; and 
when papa looked in, a few minutes later, he raised his 
head, and said, with an evident air of self-satisfaction, 
“Raff Oam was a se’fish ’ittle boy, but Ruff Cama 
gen’wous ’ittle boy now. And Jesun is so'g’ad.” 
Which’ of us older people doesn’t indulge in self- 
gratulatiod when we have done a deed of kindness and 
denied ourselves for the sake of others? And isn’t the 
comfortable consciousness of having done right one of 
the rewards attached to right-doing? 

The sacrifice in this case may seem to those who 
“have put away childish things” to have been small, 
But it was a true victory over self,—how great a victory 
only He who made the child’s heart knows. 

“ Ruff Cam’s” bright face and merry laugh, as he en- 


had learned, as only children and the childlike can ever 
know, what the Saviour means when he says, ' It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 


Asheville, N. C. 





SYSTEMATIC SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
VISITATION. 


BY THE REV. J. BERG ESENWEIN. 


It needs no. argument to-convince the Sunday-school 
worker that systematic visitation is an efficacious method 
of advancing the interests of the school. In many 
ways may its usefulness be displayed, but several points 
of superior excellence make it peculiarly desirable for 
schools in cities and large towns. 

In a growing school of several hundred members, the 
following method is successfully employed. 

The pastor takes special pains to secure the names of 
persons and families who are likely to receive visitation 
kindly. He secures these names while performing his 
pastoral duties, and it is made plain in various ways 
that he is always glad to receive such names and ad- 
dresses from church-members and scholars. An accu- 
rate list of these names is kept, together with a record of 
any pertinent facts. 

At a weekly meeting, part of the time of which is de- 
voted to this work exclusively, the pastor produces a 
previously prepared list of names; slips with one name 
or more upon each, and report bi#hks for the use of 
visitors. 

After a concert of prayer, the meeting is converted 
into a free parliament, and, within limitations of discre- 
tion, reports of ‘visitors are heard, plans discussed, diffi- 
cult cases considered, and new assignments made of the 
slips bearing the names of persons to be visited. .A report 
blank, upon which the following is an improvement, is 
given to each visitor. This report pfoves very helpful 
in bringing to the knowledge of the pastor, or any other 
wise worker who may have the direction of this impor- 
tant work, such cardinal facts as will lead to mote effective 
visitation, and such after-work as may be needed. The 
report gives appropriate spaces for the concise answering 
of these questions : 

1. Number of calls made from .......... 189... C0 ....oveser 189... 

2. Names of persons called upon. 


3. Number of persons visited who have since come to Sun- 
day-school. 










4. Number of invitations, tracts, or papers distributed, 


tered heartily into the sport of the day, showed ‘that he . 
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5, Names and approximate agts of persons visited Sncidighe 

be brought into the school. » 

6. Names of new persons and families where an opening for 
visitation is présented. 

7. Additional remarks. 

(Name of visitor.) 

To this blank is subjoined a number of terse sugges- 
tions, desig-ed to assist inexperienced visitors, and also 
such data a may be required to maintain the system. 

Three classes of people are visited: Those who, though 
eburch-members, are not so interested in the school as 
to come regularly themselves, or send their families; 
those who once went to Sunday-school, but are no longer 
attendants; those who seldom, if ever, have gone to 
Sunday-school. 

Incidentally, there are several sabe objects held in 
view by the visitors, as, for example, the dispensing of 
Christian charity ; yet all of these objects are, either in 
principle or application, made to contribute to the suc- 
cess of the school. 

Each person or family is visited by such character of 
callers and with such frequency as may be determined 
by circumstances. However, these visits are only pre- 
liminary, though none the less important. The informa- 
tion acquired through the reports is studied. Teachers 
or workers, who are either filling up vacant places in 
their classes or forming new ones, are sent out to gather 
in those who can be secured (of course, proselyting is not 
countenanced), while the pastor looks after special cases 
only. 

Some of the advantages of this system, aside from its 
manifest assistance to the general work of the church, 
are these: Willing, but hitherto undeveloped, workers 
are given useful employment; real miasionary interest is 
kindled in the visitor's heart ; the school is steadily grow- 
ing; absentees and “irregulars” are looked after; the 
workers are developed spiritually and in methods, and 
souls are won for Jesus. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
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THE LITTLE GENTLEMAN. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


What makes the little gentleman ? 
Not station, high or low, 
Not manners, nor a sunny smile 
On cheeks where roses glow. 
A goodly outside charms the sight ; » 
But tell me, if you can, 
What is it that at once proclaims 
The little gentleman ? 


It surely cannot be the dress, 
Nor is it wit or birth ; 

These never represented yet 
The soul’s undying worth. 

Nor is it fair or courtly speech ; 
Not since the’world began 

Has this announced to any one 
The little gentleman. 


What is it then, my rosy lad,— 
Politeness, gentle words ? 

These are as natural to some 
As singing is to birds. 

But there is something greater far 
In God’s eternal plan, 

By which the heart may always know 
The little gentleman. 


Respect and reverence for age ; 
A trathful loyalty 


To mother, father, and to friends, 
No matter what may be; 
The heart’s ideal fixed on high, 
Beyond all earthly ban ; 
The courage to do right,—these make 
The little gentleman ! 
New York City. 





CHRISTMAS AND QUEEN LOUISA. 
BY HELEN HAWLEY CHESTER. 


The little girls who like to “play queen ” might well 
take Qugen Louisa of Prussia fora model. She was as 
young, beautiful, and wise as any queen in a fairy tale. 

It was a hundred years ago on the Christmas Eve just 
passed that she married the Crown-Prince of Prussia, 
and three days later her sister Frederica married his 
brother. You would have liked to be at Louisa’s wed- 
ding. It took place in a beautiful great room in the 
royal palace of Berlin. This room was called the White 


Saloon, because it was entirely furnished in white and 
silver. It was brilliant with mirrors and chandeliers of 
glass. A gallery, built for an orchestra, was once of 
pure silver; but Frederick the Great, the great-uncle 
of this crown-prince, long before had melted it and 
made it into money, to carry on a war in which he was 
engaged, Now it was only plated with silver. 

Princess’ Louisa was but seventeen years old at this 
time. Her father was Prince Charles of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, Her husband, the crown prince, afterwards 
known as Frederick William III., was of the Hohen- 
zollern family that has always ruled Prussia. 

The crown prince and his brother lived on opposite 
sides of the street, and their palaces were joined by a 
long passage above it. Their life was happy, and as 
quiet as possible for a royal family. Neither Prince 
Frederick William nor Lotisa enjoyed the fashions of 
court life. In those days many kings thought that, be- 
cause they were kings, they had a right to do just as they 
pleased ; and so there was a great deal of wrong-doing 
at court. But these customs were hateful to the pure- 
hearted prince and princess. , 

Four years later the crown prince became king. Thus 
early did Queen Louisa become “The Mother of the 
Land.” Her eldest son, Frederick William IV., was 
two years, and the little baby-prince William eight 
months old. It was he who lived “to wear the imperial 
crown of united Germany on his silvered head.” The 
king continued to live in the palace that had been his 
home as crown prince. There were debts from the for- 
mer reign, so Queen Louisas many charities seem to 
have been the only extravagance permitted. 

It is recorded that at Christmas-tide the king and 
queen walked quietly and unattended into the fair held 
in the open spaces of the city. As they drew near a 
toy-stall, a citizen’s wife, recognizing them, courtesied 
and withdrew. Louisa exclaimed: “Stop, dear lady! 
What will the stall-keeper say if we drive away his 
customers?” 

Upon inquiry, she found that there was a little son 
about the age of her own, and, purchasing some toys, 
she said, “‘ Take these, dear lady, to your crown prince, 
in the name of mine.” 

A father and mother, having been very unfortunate, 
told their little ones not to expect any Christmas that 
year. The children, believing that the Christ-kind, or 
Christ-child, provides the tree, sought his aid in their 
own way. In high spirits they were on Christmas Day, 
to the greater distress of the poor parents. At last the 
door-bell rang, and a servant entered with a gay tree 
and parcels addressed to each of the family. The boy 
explained : “I wrote to the good Christ-kind, and he has 
sent them.” 

The postmaster, finding the letter thus addressed, had 
sent it to the palace, inquiring what should be done with 
it. “Queen Louisa read jt, and, as a handmaid of the 
Christ-kind, she answered his little childreu.” Although 
Her Majesty’s allowance for charity was ample, her warm 
heart was so ready to respond to the trials of the needy 
that she sometimes overdrew it. The court treasurer 
felt it his duty to tell her she gave too much, and he also 
mentioned it to the king; but the next time that Louisa 
opened her money-drawer, it was to find it refilled. 

“Oh!” she said to the king, “some invisible being has 
filled my drawer again.” He replied affectionately, and 
in the conversation following connected two favorite texts, 
asin Luther’s version: “ The blessing of God maketh rich 
without trouble,” and “ The Lord gives pee own in sleep,” 
—or while they sleep. 

The third Christmas scene is unlike these bright and 
happy ones. In the fall of 1806, Napoleon was waging 
war against Russth and Prussia, and had really con- 
quered Prussia. The royal family had fied from Berlin, 
and, after enduring great privations, living for weeks in 
a single room scantily furnished, they removed at last to 
Kénigsberg. It must have been in this year that, pass- 
ing through a grain-field, Queen Louisa plucked the little 
blue corn-flowers for the hungry childsen, and told them 
stories, to divert them from their suffering, as Emperor 
William himself bas related. You will remember, what 
every German child knows, that the corn-flower—our 
bachelor’s button—was his favorite flower, and is called 
Kaiser Blumen. At this time he was a little fellow eight 
years old. 

At Kénigsburg one of Louisa’s children became ill of 
typhus fever, from whom she took the disease. Hufe- 
land, the court physician, of whom Louisa said, “ He 
4 is a physician for the soul as well as the body,” thus 
writes of the anxious night of the twenty-third of De- 
cember: “ Thequeen was in the utmost danger. .. . The 
wind was so strong that it blew down a gable of the old 








castle. By*the blessing of God the queen passed the 


-crisis of the fever, and was beginning to rally, when 


suddenly came news that the French were approaching 
Kénigsburg. It was feared the queen was not strong 
enough to bear removal; but she begged to be taken 
away, quoting, ‘I am in a great strait; let us fall now 
into the hand of the Lord, for his mercies are great, and 
let me not fall into the hands of men.’” 

In the midst of a driving snowstorm she was placed in 
a carriage, and took a three days’ journey to Memel. 
“The queen,” says Dr. Hufeland, “spent the first night 
in a miserable room with broken windows, and the melt- 
ing snow dropped upon her bed. She was full of trust 
and courage, and her fortitude gave us strength to act,” 
Thus it was true of Louisa, as the poet Schlegel had 
written years before of her,— 


** She would be a queen if she lived in a cottage— 
The queen of every heart.” 


For three years this good king and queen were forced . 
to live in exile. The terms of the Peace of Tilsit were 
most distressing to Prussia, her territory being greatly 
diminished. Queen Louisa joined her husband, by the 
advice of Alexander of Russia, to plead for better terms, 
but without success. Napoleon is said to have answered 
Frederick William IIi.: ‘‘ I wish to keep Prussia down. 
I believe in the stability of only two sentiments,—ven- 
geauce and hatred. For the future the Prussians must 
hate the French, but I will put it out of their power to 
injure them.” May not these words have come back to 
the mind of Kaiser William, Queen Louisa’s son, when 
he stood, more than half a century later, by his mother’s 
tomb oun the anniversary of her death, just as the Franco- 
Prussian war broke out in 1870? 

During the period of their exile, the queen devoted 
herself to her children’s education, interesting herself in 
the methods of the great teacher Pestalozzi, whom she 
warmly admired. At last the French army left Berlin, 
and the return of the royal family was eazerly looked for, 
A beautiful carriage was presented to the queen by the 
citizens of Berlin, and the entry took place on the twen- 
ty-third of December, 1809, on the anniversary of the 
day, and at the same hour, when, sixteen years before, 
she entered as a bride-elect. The rejoicing was even 
greater; for now the faithful subjects knew their sove- 
reigns; “only the little children wondered when they 
saw tears on the face of their beautiful queen.” 

We notice but one more anniversary. These years of 
distress and suffering had not been without their effect 
upon Louisa, and her beautiful earthly life was suddenly 
ended a few months later in the following July. A 
mausoleum was built at Charlottenburg, and on the 
twenty-third of December, 1810, she was lovingly and 
tenderly laid there, King Frederick William ILL, hav- 
ing lived thirty years after his dear wife’s death, was laid 
by her side, Their son, Frederick William IV., reigned 
twenty-one years; aad it is a curious and touching fact 
that, according to instructions in his will, his heart was 
enclosed in a heart of Brandenburg granite, and lies be- 
neath the pavement at the feet of his parents. In the 
light of his devoted Christian life, and in view of the 
achievements of Kaiser William and her other illustrious 
children, these words of Louisa are read with peculiar 
interest : 

“ Posterity will not place my name among those of 
celebrated women; but when people think on the 
troubles of these times, they may say, ‘she suffered much, 
and endured with patience ;’ and I only wish they might 
add, ‘she gave birth to children worthy of better times, 
who by their strenuous efforts have succeeded in attain- 
ing them.’ ” 

Among the many eulogies written in honor of Queen 
Louisa is this allegory from the German of Jean Paul 
Richter: “ Before she was born her Genius stood up and 
questioned Fate: ‘I have many wreaths for the child,’ 
he said; ‘the flower garland of beauty, the myrtle 
wreath of marriage, the crown of a kingdom, the oak - 
and laurel wreath of German Fatheriand’s love, anda 
crown of thorns. Which of all may I give the child?’ 
‘Give her all thy wreaths and crowns,’ said Fate; ‘but 
there still remains one which is worth all the others,’ 
On the day when the death-wreath was placed on that 
noble forehead, the Genius again appeared ; but he ques- 
tioned only by his tears. Then answered a voice, ‘ Look 
up!’ and the God of Christians appeared.” , 

To imitate Queen Louisa will not be easy. It means 
to be more unselfish than almost any one you know; to 
be very careful of other people’s feelings; to think of 
yourself last; and, in sorrow, to be braver and stronger 
than those around you. 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 

[First Quarter, 1894.) 
1, January 7.—The First Adar, 000.00... .cscccsseccrscensene Gen, t : 26-81; 21148 
2. January 14.—Adam‘s Sin and God’s Graee...Gen. 3: 1-15 
3. January 21.—Cain and Abel Gen, 4: 313 
4. January 28.—God’s Covenant with Noad................cc..ece00 Gen. 9 : &17 
6. February 4.—Beginning of the Hebrew Nati Gen. 12:18 
6. February 11.—God's Covenant with Abram... .........c0.-.e00- Gen. 17 :1-0 


7. February 18.—God's Judgment on Sodom. 

8. February %5.—Trial of Abraham's Faith....................0000000 

® March 4,—Selling the Birthright 
10. March 11.—Jacob at Beth-el......... 
11. March 18.—Wine a Mocker 


Review. 
12, March 25.— {GP "The Resurrection of Chrivtecs.umesenoe Mark 16 :18 

















OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tax American Institute or SAckep LrrerRaTURE. 
(Norz.—An examination upon the material covered by the lessons 
of the past six months will be held in all parts of the world, 
January 10,1894. A specially prepared direction sheet will be sent 
to all examinees, on receipt of the examination fee (50 cents), con 
taining: 1. Statement of principles underlying Inductive Bible 
Study. 2. Division of the present subject, with a valuable outline. 
3. Chronological table showing the growth and development of the 
ureh from 30 to 100 A.D. 4. Valuable suggestions for the use of 
note-book. 5. Directions when, and how, to use the recom- 
tiended helps. 6. Questions upon the first fifteen chapters of Acts, 
to be used for review. Address ‘The American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, Hyde Park, Chicago, Illinois.’’) 


STUDY IL—PARADISE: THE TEMPTATION AND 
THE FALL. 


Genesis 2: 8-17 ; 3; 1-24. 


t, Tax Breuicat Facts. 

Jehovah plants a garden in the East called Eden (Gen. 
2; 8), a delightful abode (v. 9). Out of it flowed four rivers 
(vs. 10-14). The man is placed in charge of the garden, but 
forbidden to eat certain fruit (vs. 15-17). The serpent tells 
the woman that a great enlargement of experience will be 
the result of eating the fruit (8:1-5). So she and her 
husband eat, lose their innocence, and are forced to admit 
their guilt (vs. 6-18). The serpent is cursed, woes aré pro- 
hounced upon the man and his wife, and they are expelled 
from the garden (vs. 14-24). 

Il. Sucoxsrep Tortcs, 

1, The Character of this Account. (1.) Symbolic elements: 
The serpent talking, God walking, trees of immortality and 
of ripe moral character, etc. (2.) Traditional elements: The 
location of the garden (for attempted identifications, see 
below), the serpent asa suggester of evil, the sacred trees, 
perhaps the guardian cherubim. (3.) Elements which testify 
to its reality: Its true philosophy.of the origin of sin. These 
elements taken together argue for a symbolic and possibly 
traditional form, with a very clear and positive idea underly- 
irg it. (4.) Lenormant says : “ The idea of the Edenic happi- 
ness of the first human beings constitutes one of the universal 
traditions of mankind” (“ Beginnings,” Chap. IT.). Can what 
is common to all races be a special revelation to one? (5.) 
Granting the traditional origin of the details of the story of 
Paradise, notice on the other hand the sober and sparing use 
made of it. That which in other literatures is polytheistic 
and petty becomes, in the guarded and spiritual narration of 
the Hebrew writer, full of true religious suggestion, Com- 
pare on this Lenormant and Ryle. Do we not find inspire- 
tion in this very striking fact? 

2. Views concerning the Location of Eden. They are rather 
curious than valuable. Probably it will never be identified; 
perhaps it was never intended to be. There are four leading 
views: (1.) The great table-land of Irania (comp. Lenormant 

and Chevallier, “ Ancient History of the East,” I, 22); (2) 
Northern Babylonia (Friedrich Delitzsch, “Wo Lag das 
Paradies?” “Old Testament Student,” IV., 1); (3) 
Armenia (comp. Smith’s Bible Dictionary). (4.) A purely 
ideal locality (Kalisch, commentary on “ Genesis”). 

8. The Great Ideas of the Story. (1.) Man was originally 
in a state of inexperienced innocence. (2) He lived in the 
very presence of God in an ideal way, exercising physical, 
intellectual, and social powers. (3.) He wassure of the con- 
tinuance of this existence (tree of life) as long as he was 
obedient to the divine will. (4.) This exercise of self-com- 
mand would have gradually ripened his character ; it was 
not necessary for him to sin. (5.). He chose to disobey, and 
thereby expelled himself from Paradise. (6.) Thussin was 
not forced upon man, but admitted by him. (7,) Life, hence- 
forth, involves a constant conflict with lower desires. (8.) 
In this struggle there is a certainty of ultimate victory. 

4. lis Manifest Teachings. Just asin the previous chapters, 
even if traditional elements are found, they are wholly sub- 
ordinate to the main religious impressions of the narrative. 
To us, as wel! as to all who have ever read this story, it 
teaches, not geography, but religious truth ; not natural his- 






(Gen, 3 : 14, 15). 


III. Rergrexces ror REapine. 
Dods, Lesormant, and Ryle, as before. Briggs’s « Messianle 
Prophecy” (p..71) has a fine study of the Protevangelium 








COMMON VERSION. 
1 Now the serpent was. more 
subtile than any beast of the field 
which the Lorp God had made. 
And he said unto the woman, 
Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not 
eat of every tree of the garden? 
2 And the woman said unto 
the serpent, We may eat of the 
fruit of the trees of the garden : 
‘3 But of the fruit of the tree 
which is in the qmidst of the gar- 
den, God hath said, Ye shall not 
eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, 
lest ye die. 
4 And the serpent said unto the 
woman, Ye shall not surely die : 
5 For God doth know thet in 
the day ye eat thereof, then your 
eyes shall be opened, and ye shall 
be as gods, knowing good and evil. 
6 ‘And when the woman saw 
that the tree was good for food, 
and that it was pieasant to the 
eyes, and a tree to be desired to 
make one wise, she took of the 
fruit thereof, and did eat, and 
gave also unto her husband with 
her; and he did eat. 
7 And the eyes of them both 
were opened, and they knew 
that they were naked ; and they 
sewed fig leaves together, and 
made themselves aprons. 
8 And they heard the voice of 
the Lorp God walking in the 
garden in the cool of the day: 
and Ad’am and his wife hid 
themselves from the presence of 
the Lorp God amongst the trees 
of the garden. 

9 And the Lorp God called un- 
to ‘Ad’am, an4 ‘said ufito "him, 
Where art thou? 

10 And he said, I heard thy 
voice in the garden, and I was 
afraid, because I was naked ; and 
I hid myself. 

11 And he said, Who told thee 
that thou wast naked? Hast thou 
eaten of the tree, whereof I com- 
manded thee that thou shouldest 
not eat? 


woman whom thou gavest to be 
with me, she gave me of the tree, 
and I did éat. 

18 And the Lorp God said unto 
the woman, What is this that thou 
hast done? And the woman 
said, The serpent beguiled me, 
and I did eat. 

14 And the Lorp God said unto 
the serpent, Because thou hast 
done this, thou art cursed above 
all cattle, and above every beast 
of the field ; upon thy belly shalt 
thou go, and dust shalt thou eat 
all the days of thy life : 

15 And I will put enmity be- 
tween thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed ; 
it shall bruise thy head, and thou 
shalt bruise his heel. 


| LOR, alt the trees Pons Or Ge 
6Or, sound * Heb. wi 
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verse i, and “ Jehovah” for ** 


12 And the man said, The! 





AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON II., JANUARY 14, 1894. 
Adam's Sin and God's Grace. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Gen, 3: 1-15. Memory verses: 13-15.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 Now the serpent was more 
subtil than any beast of the 
field which the Lorp God had 

2 made. And hesaid unto the 
woman, Yea, hath God said, 
Ye shall noc eat of ' any tree 
of the garden? And the 
woman said unto the serpent, 
Of the fruit of the trees of the 

8 garden we may eat: but of the 
fruit of the tree which is in 
the midst of the garden, God 
hath said, Ye shall not eat of 
it, neither shall ye touch it, 

4 lest ye die. And the serpent 
said unto the woman, Ye shall 

5 not surely die: for God doth 
know that in the day ye eat 
thereof, then your eyes shall 
be opened, and ye shall be as 
2God, knowing good and evil. 

6 And when the woman saw 
that the tree was good for food, 
and that it was a delight to 
the eyes, and that the tree was 
to be desired to make one 
wise, she took of the fruit 
thereof, and did eat; and she 
gave also unto her husband 

7 with her, and he dideat. And 
the eyes of them both were 
qpened, and they knew that 
they were naked; and they 
sewed fig leaves together, and 
made themselves * aprons. 

8 And they heard the ®'vyoice of 
the Lorp God walking in the 
garden in the ® cool of the day: 
and the man and his wife hid 
themselves from the presence 
of the Lorp God amongst the 

9 trees Of the garden. Arid thie 
Lorp God called unte the man, 
and said unto im, Where art 

10 thou? And he said, I heard 
thy ° voice in the garden, and 
I was afraid, because I’ was 

11 naked; and I hid myself. And 
he said, Who told thee that 
thou wast naked? Hast thou 
eaten of the tree, whereof I 
commanded thee that thou 

12 shouldest not eat? And the 
man said, The woman whom 
thou gavest to be with me, she 
gave me Of the tree, and I did 

18 eat. And the Lorp God said un- 
to the woman, What is this thou 
hast done’? And the woman 
said, The gerpent beguiled me, 

14 and I did eat. And the Lorp 


God said unto the serpent, Be- 


cause thou hast done this, 
cursed art thou 7 above all cat- 
“tle, and above every beast of 
the field; upon thy belly shalt 
thou go, and dust shalt thou 
eat all the days of thy life: 
15 and I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and be- 
tween thy seed and her seed : 
it shall* bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt * bruise his heel. 


desirable to Lee LP. patie 


roy 
r. from among 8Or, ¢ it for 
The American Revisers ‘would substitute * “gubtie™” for “gubtil” in 
the Lorp” throtighout. 





curuse: 


Datty Home Reapines: 


W.—Gen. 8 : 17-24. 
T.—1 Pet. 5 : 6-11. 
F.—Rom. $ : 19-26. 
$.—Rom. 5 : 12-19. 





tory, but philosophy of the first order. 


LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Ruin and Redemption. 


Gotpen Text For THE QuartER: The Son of men is come 
to seek and to save that which was lost.—Luke 19 : 10. 


Lesson Topic: Man’s Lost Estate. 


1. The Entrance of Sin, vs. 1-6. 
2. The Consequences of Sin, vs. 7-14. 
3. The Remedy of Sin, v. 16. 


Goupen Text: For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.—i Cor. 15 : 22. 


@.—Gen. 3 :1-7. Adam’s sin and God’s grace. 

T.—Gen. 3: 8-15. Adam’s sin and God's grace. 
Consequences of sin. 

Our Adversary. 

All have sinned. 

Abundant grace. . 
$.—1 Johu 1 : &-10;-2:1,2 Confession and forgiveness. 








LESSON ANALYSIS. 

: -I, THE ENTRANCE OF SIN. 

1. | inee ty @ii’s bibdtin 

mii serpent was more eubtil than any. «. And he said (1). 


beguiled Eve in his crafti 2 
rd the pho meat 9 whole weald (nee. iH o ik 
That be should deceive the no more (Rey 20: 8). 
fl. Fostered by Humanity’s Dailiance : 
And the woman said wnto the serpent (2). 


If sinners entice thee, consent Spee Bot per. 1; 10). 
frees apt = gpadly porgdh “yO h. 4 $27), 

poy Pat the devil, and he will flee { yes Mae. $41 

ll. Enforced by Shameless Lying : 

The serpent said, . .. Ye shall not surely die (4). 

In the day that thou eatest th bou sh 

Hs ne ni theater thereof sone sageey” ote 2°97 
Why hath Satan filled thy heart to liet (Acis :8.) 
IV. Encouraged by False Promises : ; 

In the day ye éat thereof ... ye shall be as God (5). 


a thou hast speek goods a ban for many years (Luke 12 : 19). 
{ 


45). 
while the "semutvde are rv 
(2 Pet. y bendse ants 


v. Advanced reyeitiiiinni ¢ 
The woman saw that the tree. was good for food (6). 


Lean not upon thine own understanding Gye. 8 ; 5). 
He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool (Prov. 28 : 26). 
Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom tier’ 9: 23). 


Vi. Consummated by Human Action: © 

She... did eat; ... and he did eat (6). 

Cain rose u nst ‘Abel, . . and slew hina ( 

When I up or I coveted them, and tok hem Co. 7:21). 
Lust, when it hath conceived, beareth sin (Jas. 1 : 

II, THE CONSEQUENCES OF we 

|. Consciousness of Guilt : 

The eyes of them both were opened (7), 

‘Knowing good and evil (Gen. a3 5). 


My sin is ever before me (Psa, 51 : 3). 
O wretched man that I am | 3 of ‘shall deliver me? (Rom. 7 : 24). 


lt. Terror before God: 

The man and his wife hid themselves from... . the Lord (8). 
as afraid; ... and I bid myself (Gen. $ : 10). 

eek hid his face ; for he was d to look — S (Exod. 8 : 6). 

The wicked flee when no man pursueth (Prov. 28 

i. Judgment before God : 

Hast thou eaten of the tree? (11.) 


What is this thou hast done? (Gen. 3: 13). — 
Where is Abel thy brother? (Gen. 4 : 9). 
We must all be made manifest before the judgment-seat (2 Cor. 5: 10). 
IV. No Adequate Extenuation : 

The woman, . . . . sheyave me... 


. The serpent begwiled me 
(12, 13). - 


I know not: am I my brother’s ecw (Gen. 4: 9.) 
They all with one consent hb to gt excuse (Luke 14 : 18), 
That they may be without e (Rom. 1 : 20). 


V. A Just Doom : 
Becquse.thou hast done this, — hana (14). 


The wages 0 of ain sate v tom Se 6: 


hin de 


.. of the 


Its over ene w bh At 9 not in all things. 
law (Gal. 3; 
sale THE REMEDY FOR SIN. 
I. In a Holy Antagonism: 
Enmity between thee and the woman, .. . thy seed and her 
seed (15). 


Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, Satan (Matt. 4 : 10), 
I beheld Satan fallen as lightning from heaven (Luke 10 : 18), 
That he might destroy the works of the devil (1 John 8 : 8). 


ll. In a Decisive Duel : 
It shall brwise thy head, oes thou shalt bruise his heel (15); 


Now shall the pfince of this world be cast eee pane 13 12: by 
God .. . giveth us the victory through our Lo’ Con 
Our Saviour Christ Jesus, who abolished death ( Tim, t: a 


Verse 1." He said unto the woman.’’ The fatal parley : (1) Its 
parties; 2 »~ s subject ; (3) Its corisequences. 
Verse Ye shall not surely die.”’ (1) Satan’s contradiction ot 
Goa: 2) Man’ 8 acquiescence with Pesan: (3) Man’s plunge ae 
Verse 6.—‘‘The woman saw . and di (D 
Self-dependence ; (2) Beitindulgence: *a) Sel f-destruetion. 
Verse 8—"‘ The man and his wife bid themselves.” (1) A guilty 
pair; (2) An overwhelming shame ; (8)'A useless Concealment. 
Verse 9.—** Where art thou ?”’ (1) Man’s first estate ; (2) Man’s 
fallen estate —(1) God's question; (2) Man’s Por peng 
Verse 12.—‘* She gave me of the tree, and I did eat.” 1) Conscious 
of 4 AN ) Hager tor excu!pation; (3) Helpless before God. 
shall bruise thy bead, and thou sbalt bruise his 
net | iD The decisive conflict; (2) The bruised heel , 8) The 
ruised head. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


FRUITS OF THE FALL. 


Born in sin (Psa. 51 : 5; John 3 : 6). 

Children of wrath (Rom. 5 :12; E h. i 8). 
Bondmen to sin (Rom. 6:19; 7: P17). 
Bondmen to Satan (2 Tim. 2 : 26; Ate :: 14, 15). 
Alienated from God (Eph. 4 : 18; Col. 1 : 21). 
Dead in sin (Eph. 2:1; Col. 2 : 13). 

Totally perverted (Gen. 6 :5; Rom. 7 : 18). 
Condemned to death (Rom. 5 : 18, 21; 6: 23). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

Genesis 2: 4b to 4: 26 is properly the second section of 
Genesis. It treats of events connected with the Garden of 
Eden (2 : 8, 10,15; 3: 28,24; 4:16). When we Gompare it 
with the first section, we are confronted by important critical 
questions. Are the two sections two contradictory accounts 
of the same event? Are they by different authors? Were 
‘| they written centuries apart? and centuries after Moses? It 
is wise to keep these questions separate. 

\ First, the two sections are not accounts of the same event, 





and are not contradictory. The first treats of God’s creating 
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the universe and mankind; the second treats of “the man” 
(not mankind, but Adam the representative man) and the 
garden. The first account starts from primeval chaos; the 
second starts from God’s “ making earth and heaven; ” that 
is, from the creative week described in the first section, and 
then definitely from the middie of the third day of that 
week, when rainfall and vegetation have not yet begun, and 
the space above the earth’s surface is constantly filled with 
thick vapor. The narrative part of the first begins with the 
genesis of light; that of the second, with the genesis of 
Adam. Tie second account says nothing of the genesis of 
vegetable life. It speaks of the preparing of the vegetation 
of Eden, and of the forming of animals, not in the order in 
which these events occurred, but in the order in which they 
came into certain relations with “the man.” Hence the 
difference in order between the two sections is no contradic- 
tion, but a mere difference of literary form. The same is 
true of other differences. Finally, the first section empha- 
sizes as its lessons the wisdom and greatness of God the crea- 
tor, the dignity of man as created, the institution of the Sab- 
bath ; the second emphasizes the thoughtful loving-kindness 
and just mercifulness of God, the effect of sin on map, the 
institution of marriage and the family. 

The two sections differ greatly in vocabulary, in syntax, in 
euphonic structure, in the matter of repetition of phrases, in 
the way in which they appeal to the imagination ; and this 
is a reason for thinking that they are by different authors. 
If they were written by the same person, they represen: two 
wonderfully diverse mental moods. But there is no more 
reason for inferring that the two were written centuries apart 
than there is in the case of two books by Walter Scott, and 
Thomas Carlyle. And, of course, the literary phenomena 
by themselves indicate nothing as to the date of the writing. 

The section is in three parts, treating of the placing of 
Adam and Eve in the garden, their temptation and fall, and 
its effect upon their descendants. The first two parts connect 
themselves with our present Sunday-school lesson, They in- 
clude a description of the earlier state of things, and the 
forming of Adam (2: 4b-7); the preparing of the garden 
(8, 9); a geographical note in regard to the garden (10-14) ; 
the placing of “the man” in the garden, and the command 
laid upon him (15-17) ; the forming and naming of the an- 
itmals (18-20); the building of the woman (21-25). Then 
comes the lesson (3 : 1-15; the doom of the woman (16) ; the 
doom of the man (17-19); the giving of Eve's name (20); 
the making of coats of skin (according to the Targum, coats 
for their skin) for them (21); the expulsion from Eden 
(22-24). 


. 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


The lesson is part of a narrative, and includes four topics: 
The temptation (vs. 1-6); the eating of the forbidden fruit, 
and the immediate effects (vs. 6 b to 8); the being called go 
account for it (vs. 9-13); the doom of the serpent (vs. 14, 15). 

The Temptation.—The victim is innocent, but without ex- 
perience. The tempter awakens her surprise, and so gains 
her attention. Then he presents one side df a truth, and 
succeeds in getting her to act without considering the other 
side. 

Verse 1.— The serpent: The articleissignificant. The ser- 
pert in question is the representative of his race, as Adam is of 
the human race. Doubtless our traditional understanding of 
the matter is correct when we assume that the real tempter 
was Satan, speaking through the serpent.— More subtil: The 

"serpent not merely represents his race, but he represents the 
highest type of animal intelligence, as compared with the 
intelligence of a spiritual being. By a cunning that is essen- 
tially animal, some men succeed in overreaching those who 
are their superiors in intellect. Whether we think of the 
serpent as addressing Eve by external speech, or by some 
other mode of reaching her faculties, in any case we have 
here an effort of animal intelligence to subordinate the 
spiritual intelligence.—He said: I do not understand this 
as implying that there was once atime when the animals 
had the gift of speech. And on the other hand, I should 
not strongly insist on the idea that the woman was sur- 
prised at hearing the serpent talk, though this is a harm- 
less idea, and capable of being used very effectively. Some- 
how, it is represented, the serpent made Eve understand his 
meaning, and I should be jealous of anything that calls away 
the attention from that meaning itself.— Yea, hath God said: 
The Revisers have here doe ill in omitting the marginal 
note of the King James version. Properly, the tempter’s 
language is not a question’ Its form might be expressed in 
English thus, “ But, really, God hath said.” Do not think 
of the tempter as ill-mannered, with a hateful leer on his 
face. In appearance he is showing friendly attention to the 
woman, and pointing out to her an interesting fact that she 
has hitherto overlooked. He so does it as to insinuate that 
God does not allow her to do as she pleases, perhaps that 
God has not perfect confidence in her ; and it is here that the 
mischief comes in. This is the surprise by which he attracts 
her attention. She never thought of this before. She had 


and; in the first clause of her reply, repels it with spirit. 
And then it comes to her mind that the fact just stated by 
the serpent is true. There is a matter in which God does 
not allow her to do as she pleases. Indeed, the serpent has 
understated the case. God has forbidden their touching the 
tree, as well as their eating. And more than that,—he has 
enforced his prohibition by a threat. She never thought of 
it before, but her liberty is restricted. She is threatened 
with evil consequences if she always does as she likes. And 
thus the tempter has succeeded in obtaining the foothold he 
sought.—The tree which is in the midst of the garden: We are 
accustomed to pervert this whole narrative by calling this 
tree simply “the tree of knowledge.” It is not so called in 
the account, but always “ the tree of the knowing good and 
evil.” It is not the tree of knowledge, but of this particular 
kind of knowledge. Heretofore Eve has known of evil only 
as an idea, only as the antithesis of good. She knows of good 
as a fact, she knows good by experience; but she has no 
such knowledge of evil. The fruit of the tree, if eaten, will 
be the knowing of evil as well as good by experience. 

Verses 4, 5.—Having gained the woman’s attention, he 
plies her with arguments. As before, he uses no out-and-out 
lies, but uses half-truths that are more dangerous than lies,— 
Ye shall not surely die: In one sense he was correct, as the 
event proved. Inthe truest meaning of the term, our Saviour 
has abolished death for his disciples ; that is, he has caused 
the passage to the other world to cease from being the dread- 
ful thing that it is to an unforgiven sinner. In exactly this 
sense of the term, Adam and Eve died the day they ate the 
forbidden fruit, In another sense, they did not die—God 
doth know . . . your eyes shall be opened. ... ye shall be as God: 
More half-truths. In them all the Tempter intimates that 
Eve is unsophisticated ; that she knows little of the great 
world; that there are other persons in the universe who 
have a wider horizon than hers; that it would be well for 
her to get her eyes opened. He has been saying the same 
thing to guileless young people in all ages since, 

Verse 6.—We are here told how the woman received the 
serpent’s words.—She saw: She did not act utterly without 
evidence. In part she tested by her senses and -by her judg- 
ment what the serpent had said. She noted that in certain 
aspects it was true, and noted, in addition, the attractiveness 
of the tree itself. 

The Disobedience and its Immediate Results (vs. 6 b-8),—Eve 
is sometimes blamed for listening to the tempter. But he 
had the art to conceal from her the fact that he was a 
tempter. She seemed to herself to be learning something 
that she had not previously known, It would have been 
well for her if she had learned it more thoroughly before 
acting upon it.—She took... and did eat : She acted precipi- 
tately, from pique, perhaps, or from impulse. Perhaps it 
was too much to expect from her inexperience that she should 
turn the matter over in her mind, and examine the other 
side of the half-truths, and see how utterly false the ser- 
pent’s reasoning was. But she certainly knew that she ought 
not to disobey God. She ought to have told God and told 
Adam. before she committed herself. The things that lead 
inexperienced people to ruin are the things they do without 
telling God and their friends.— She gave also unto her husband: 
We are not informed whether Adam stood by during the in- 
terview with the serpent. Perhaps he did, and shared Eve’s 
folly from the first. And, again, perhaps he did not, but was 
willing to follow the woman he loved, even to perdition.— 
The eyes of them both were opened: This was just what the 
tempter had said would happen. It was just what they 
thought they wanted. Many now think they want the same 
thing—to have their eyes opened. But when this happened 
to Adam and Eve, they would have given the world to be rid 
of it, and so it is with others Who yield to temptation.— 
They knew that they were naked : They had not before been con- 
scious of this. Loss of self-respect, shame, mental agony, 
follow the wrong act from which they anticipated pleasure 
and advantage.—Aprons: Wrappings.—The cool of the day: 
Notice the margin, “ Heb. wind”—the breezy part of the 
day. In this clause is a delightful picture of the intimacy 
of God with Adam and Eve that had hitherto prevailed, 
and was now broken up.—Hid themselves : Their conduct 
still betokens conscious guilt, and consequent painful fear. 

God Calls them to Account (vs. 9-13).—Neither fig leaves 
nor trees serve to cover them from his sight. The passage is 
commonly understood as representing that Adam and Eve, 
confronted with their sin, showed themselves mean-spirited, 
and tried t6 shift the blame, That is the way people are apt 
to do in such circumstances, but it would be difficult to prove 
that either of them did more than simply tell the truth when 
God questioned them. 

The Doom of the Serpent (vs. 14, 15).—These verses would 
be graphic and apposite in their meaning if we should regard 
them as simply a statement of the antipathy felt by the ha- 
man race for serpents. But the serpent is here spoken of as 
the temptér, and that fact must not be lost from sight in de- 
termining the meaning. We certainly have here a gracious 
promise of the final victory of the human race over sin.— 





always supposed that she was doing as she pleased. 
Verses 2, 3,—The woman resents what she has just heard, 


Dust shalt thou eat: This is figurative. Serpenis do not sub- 
sist on dust as their food, and this was well known, alike to 





the Spirit who inspired this passage, and to any Israelite who 
may possibly have written it. The men of the Bible were 
close observers of nature.—Bruise thy head: The Revised 
Version gives the alternate reading “lie in wait for.” The 
Hebrew word is uncertain in meaning, and the versions favor 
the idea of being on the watch for, as for an enemy. The 
phraseology of Romans 16: 20—“The God of peace shall 
bruise Satan under your feet shortly ”—fits either translation. 
In Paul’s statement Satan is to be bruised, not under the 
feet of Christ, but of believers. Apparently, it is not quite 
correct to speak of Christ as the promised seed of the woman, 
that shall bruise the serpent’s head. The seed of the woman 
is the redeemed human race, redeemed by Christ, and so gain- 
ing the victory over the tempter, 

This lesson throughout abounds in anthropomorphic ex- 


‘pressions. Nothing is gained by trying to translate these 


into statements that are metaphysically exact. When we 
use figurative language, our consciousness that it is figurative 
is a protection against being misled by it. When we try to 
literalize the figure of speech we lose this protection, and 
sometimes without any real gain in exactness of statement, 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D, 


The very natural désire to settle, if possible, thie locality of 
the Garden of Eden, has given endless employment to the 
theologians of every age. It would be wellnigh impossible 
to think of a region which some fanciful brain has not thought 
the scene of Paradise. Cashmere, in the lap of the Hima- 
layas; the Canary islands; the South Sea islands; Persia; a 
valley of the Alps; a spot on the shores of the Baltic; the 
mouth of the Indus; some fold in the mountains of Armenia; 
the plains of Mesopotamia; one of the charming landscapes 
of Syria; the stony, barren land of Palestine, and even the 
Seychelles islands, in the Indian Ocean, have been, amongst 
many other regions, honored by one theorist or another as 
the seat of “the garden of God.” The Seychelles were the 
favored spot, in the opinion of the famous General Gordon, * 
who even fancied the double cocoanut found on them was the 
forbidden fruit. 

The four rivers of Eden have been equally a matter of 
contradictory dreaming; the Nile, the Danube, the Indus, 
and the Oxus, or some of the canals of Babylonia, having in 
turn been identified, to the satisfaction of speculative indi- 
viduals, with the Pison and the Gihon, the two others named 
in Genesis being, admittedly, the Tigris and the Euphrates, 

Not a few have even sought Paradise in a continent—At- 
lantis—once stretching, as they fancied, over a great part of 
what is now the bed of the Atlantic, while others supposed 
it to be the same as the Paradise mentioned by Christ,— 
somewhere beyond the regions known by man. Amidst such 
a wild confusion of conjectures, it is perhaps wisest to take 
Luther’s notion, that Eden has been so thoroughly effaced by 
the flood, or otherwise, that no trace of it remains, 

It is striking to find, in every part of the world, traditions 
of a primitive state of happy innocence like that pictured in 
Scripture. The ancient Egyptians, the peoples of Asia, the 
Greeks, the Persians, the Arabs, and even the American In- 
dians, are at one in looking back to a blissful opening of the 
great drama of human history. 

Still more striking,—the trée of life and death, of good and 
evil, are equally part of the vision of the remote past ove: <"' 
lands. In the Assyrian sculptures, the tree of life is con- 
stantly seen, sometimes by itself, sometimes as worshiped by 
the Assyrian king, sometimes as guarded by winged beings, 
recalling the cherubim of the Bible, but always as a religious 
emblem, the lofty sacredness of which is frequently indicated 
by a winged disk over it, the symbol of the supreme Divinity. 
Indian tradition tells of four such trees. The ancient Persian 
spoke of a single tree, rising at the side of a spring in Para- 
dise; but some of his people held that there were two, just as 
Scripture relates. The most ancient name of Babylon was 
“The place of the tree of life.” On the Assyrian monuments, 
indeed, this mysterious tree is so accurately drawn that it 
has been recognized as the same plant honored in India as 
the Soma, and in Persia as the Homa, the crushed twigs of 
which, steeped in water, made the “water of immortality,” 
poured out as an offering to heaven. In Egypt we see the 
tree of life on funeral monuments, planted by the banks of 
the “ water of life,”—a very apt emblem of immortality. 

How long our first parents preserved their first estate, is 
not told, and it cannot be known. The Jewish “Book of 
Jubilees,” which dates from about the time of Christ, shows 
that in his day the Hebrews supposed the fall to have hap- 
pened after seven years of innocence. 

Scripture does not say that God sent the temptation on 
man before which he gave way ; “for God cannot be tempted 
with evil, neither tempteth he any man” (Jas.1:13). But 
it is inevitable that all moral beings be offered a choice of 
good or evil, since character depends on a deliberate prefer- 
ence for the right. It could not, for example, be said that 





one was truthful, in any sense of moral value, if he did not 
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know what untruth meant. Goodness is the voluntary ad- 
herence to the dictates of an enlightened conscience; the act’ 
of the will, for which we are absolutely responsible, selecting 
the course it pleases. He is no soldier who never met a foe. 
He is no tried servant of God who never stood at the dividing 
of the ways, between obedience and its opposite, and, in the 
face of all inducements, kept his loyalty to the heavenly 
Father. It was necessary, therefore, that man should be 
created “sufficient to have stood, but free to fall.” 

The serpent has very generally been esteemed specially 

* subtle,” as we see, for example, in our Lord’s words, “ Be ye 
wise as serpents” (Matt. 10 : 16; see also 2 Cor. 11: 3); and 
the dread of it, thus excited, when remembered in connection 
with its deadly venom, has caused it in many countries to be 
regarded as the special embodiment of the principle of evil. 
Thus in the ancient Persian religion a serpent tempted and 
ruined the first of our race, exactly as is related in Genesis. 
The same tradition tells us that this emissary of darkness 
first led the woman to believe that all her blessings came, 
not from God, but from him, and then succeeded in leading 
her and her husband astray by getting them to eat fruits 
which he offered them. The story of Genesis is, in fact, 
almost repeated. The fierce Norsemen believed that man 
was ruined by Loki, the deceiver, who entered Asgard, the 
Norse Eden, and beguiled the woman, who, with her husband, 

had been made the guardian of the apples of immortality. 
“ Even the Bible language describing the head of the serpent 
as destined to be crushed is found in many countries. The 
ancient Accadians spoke of a dreadful combat between the 
dragon Tiamat and the great god Merodach, in which Tiamat 
was utterly overcome, The Egyptians, the Phenicians, and 
the Persians, have similar legends; and the Indian god 
Krishna is represented in Hindoo sculptures as treading on 
the serpent’s head. An Egyptian goddess is also painted in 
one of the Nile tombs as piercing its head with a spear. 
Still more striking, however, is the design shown on an 
ancient Babylonian cylinder. In the center is a tree with 
horizontal branches, from two of which fruit hangs down. 
On each side sit a man and a woman, and behind the woman 
isaserpent. [See page 819.] 

* The fall, while bringing death into the world, and all our 
wo, was followed, we are told, by God saying that man had 


become “as one of us, to know good and evil.” Thus it |- 


opened the way for the stedfast development of all that is 
best in our nature, as well as all that is bad. Through Him 
who pierced the head of the serpent we may rise to more 
than our forefather lost, and in the very struggle to do so 
our moral character may grow constantly more perfect. Even 
evil may thus be overruled, so as to yield us an immortal 
harvest of good. 
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THE GENESIS, CONSEQUENCES, AND 
CONQUEST OF SIN. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


All thoughtful readers recognize symbolical elements in 
the narrative of the Fall. The extent of these is a matter 
on which opinions are divided and certainty unattainable. 
But the main thing is to hold fast by the historical fact of a 
fall, and to see in the story a reliable account of the way in 
which sin came into humanity. The spiritual significance of 
each step in the process is more important than the determi- 
mation of whether the step is represented symbolically or 
stated literally. : 

The first thought suggested is that to primeval man, with 
his untried innocence and undeveloped moral nature, tempta- 
tion came from without. It might have come from within, 
and that would have been worse. The. narrative ascribes it 
to “the serpent,” without a word to show that the animal 
was but the medium of a spiritual tempter. It does not 
pierce beneath the appearance to the dark depth beneath. 
The revelation of the kingdom of evil advanced pari passu 
with that of the kingdom of good. Hence the New Testa- 
ment discloses the personality of the tempter ; both in plain 
words (John 8 : 44; Rev. 12:9; Rom. 16: 20), and in the 
narrative of our Lord’s temptation, which is the counterpart 
of Adam’s. Further, sin is like a serpent in its fascination 
its stealthy, gliding approach, its power of injecting poison, 
its folds which wrap and paralyze and crush. 

The first assanit of temptation is casting doubt on God’s 
prohibition. “Hath God said?” Is it really his command 
that I should not take that thing which seems s0 fair? Per- 
haps it is only prejudice, narrowness, man’s conventions, 
which makes it wrong. Shall I not be asserting my superi- 
ority to such bonds if I boldly disregard them and seize it? 
Am I quite certain that he did say so? 

Eve answered well enough, but she had better not have 
answered at all. Her safety wasin flight. To argue with 
temptation is second best. The true course is to put it away 
from us, or to remove ourselves from it. Turn the thoughts 
by force to something else, especially to God's love in Christ, 
and that will secure victory more surely than chopping logic 


the bait, and so preparing herself to swallow it, hook and.alJ. 

The second step in the tempter’s sapping of her resola- 
tion was bolder. It contains three lies, every one of which 
is repeated in every temptation. First, there is a flat denial 
that the threatened penalty will follow. I suppose that no 
man believes, at the moment when he commits a sin, that 
it will receive its just recompense of reward. He does not 
go the length of flat denial, but the penal consequences 
are obscured by the glamor of passion or desire. If the 
bitter harvest were plain before him, his hand would stop 
sowing the poisoned seeds, That capacity of ignoring what 
we in a general way admit is one of our strange powers, 
which never finds more fatal ‘irection than when it veils the 
certain connection of suffering with sin. And some of us 
have got farther than that, and are ready to say with the | 
serpent that the universal law will not hold in our case, 

The tempter’s first lie is that our sin will not be punished. 
His second is that the prohibition comes from a God who 
grudges usa good. This forbidden pleasure is not a fence 
erected by a loving hand to keep us from dashing ourselves 
to pieces by straying over a precipice, but a wall jealously 
excluding us from fair gardens of delight. All the talk about 
sour-faced Puritanism, and the harsh antagopism of a gloomy: 
Christianity to innocent pleasures, with which so many young 
men are beguiled into vice, is but a modern variation of 
the old lie, Stale as it is, it has still power to deceive. 

Thé third lie is that the results of sin will be clear good 

and gain. It was true that the effect of eating was, as the 
tempter said that it would be, to give the knowledge of good 
and evil; but the effect of the knowledge was misery, not 
delight. He did not tell that shame, dread of God, sorrow, 
toil, the loss of Eden, and, at last, death, would follow. Sin 
always lies thus. It holds out a prospect of good, which may 
often be fulfilled, but it conceals other consequences which 
turn the good into evil. When we do get what we aim at by 
our sin, we get something else which we did not count on, 
and which spoils all. If once we begin to trifle with plain 
prohibitions, to distrust the love which has said, “Thou shalt 
not,” and to think that we can sin ourselves into a fuller life 
and wider experience, we are in very slippery places, and the 
next step will be only too likely to plunge us deeper, as it 
did Eve. 
When she found restrictions becoming doubtful, and the 
advantages of yielding appearing great, she turned with new 
eyes to the forbidden tree, and saw more attractions in it 
than before: Note what she did see. It was “good for 
food,”—the forbidden thing has a plain tendency to satisfy 
appetite, and to nourish. It was a “delight to the eyes,”— 
attracting by its beauty. By these two qualities it appealed 
to sense. It had the power to “‘ make one wise,” and so ap- 
pealed to the nobler part. And are not these three fhe most 
general expression of the attraction of sin, which some- 
times promises to meet appetites or supply necessities, some- 
times to gratify tastes, and sometimes to enrich the mind 
with larger knowledge? They are in an ascending order. 
The grosser forms of temptation are undisguised appeals to 
flesh. The more refined, in which art has too often stooped 
to play the pander, inflame passion through the sensitiveness 
to beauty. The most subtle, and to some minds most dan- 
gerous, come ds angels of light, and, by promising to increase 
wisdom, tempt into paths which but increase sorrow. All 
these desires are legitimate; but legitimate desires, slaked at 
forbidden fountains, ruin a soul. 

So the irrevocable plunge was made. The essential sinful- 
ness of sin isclear in this first of sins. It lies in the rebellion 
of self against God. And the all-pervasive effects are clear. 
One act changes the doer’s whole condition. Nothing can 
undo it. There is no effacing, though there may be retra- 
cing, the step across the border of right and wrong. Once a 
sinner, always a sinner, though, by God’s mercy, possibly a 
forgiven sinner and a saint. 

And the fatal influence of example and of love in diffus- 
ing sin is also clear. The serpent had to tempt to the first 
sin ; but, for the second, he found a more persuasive tempter 
in’ the first sinner. Alas that the purest of God's gifts 
should so often become the very instrument of men’s destruc- 
tion, and that love should lead astray ! 

The consequences of sin follow. First comesshame. The 
knowledge of good and evil brought no blessing when thus 
won. . It was the loss of the blessed blindness of innocence. 
Obedience would have brought with it a happy experience 
and true knowledge of good, which needed no knowledge of 
evil for its completeness. Disobedience brought, as always, 
an experience of evil, which veiled good and kindled shame. 

Parailel with the awakened consciousness of physical 
nakedness in each other’s eyes, was the new sense of guilt 
which led them to hide from the presence of God. The frank 
symbolism which describes God as walking in the garden in 
the cool of evening, and making his presence known by the 
sound of his footsteps, will mislead no one who is not deter- 
* imed to take offense at “mythical elements.” The imme- 
diate result of sin is to disturb the relation with God, and to 
turn the presence, which should be joy, into a ghastly dread. 
How awful it is that a man should wish to get away from 





with the Devil. Eve was only familiarizing her mind with 





The third effect of sin is the efforts of conscience to min- 
imize the sin which God’s presence compels it to acknowledge. 
“The woman whom thou gavest tempted me,”—“ the serpent 
beguiled me.” Of what avail is it to put the seducing voices 
that tempted in the foreground, when each culprit has to add 
“and I did eat”? Environment, example, hereditary tem- 
perament, and the like, are pleaded as palliatives'by many ; 
but the fact remains that it was “I” who yielded, and no 
wrigglings can alter that. 

Then follow the Divine acts in consequence of sin. Our 
lesson only deals with part of these. The sentence pronounced 
on man’s tempter is a gospel for man, the tempted. No one 
can suppose that all which it meant was that the literal ser- 
pent should craw! and lick the dust, or be the object of in- 
stinctive abhorrence to mankind. There must lie a deeper 
meaning beneath, of which these external facts are but the 
pictorial representations. The story does not necessarily 
imply that the serpent was not originally a reptile, but 
only that the reptilian form wasmade a sign, just as in another 
region the rainbow was to Noah. The curse is really pro- 
nounced on the tempter who used the serpent as an instrument, 
and is a blessing for man because it is a sentence on man’s foe. 

The promise of victory for the woman’s seed is a promise 
to the collective race,on which primitive faith and hope 
might feed. It is the first pointing onwards to a coming de 
liverance. The seed of the woman is, as it were, concentrated 
in Christ ; and it is his victory over the kingdom of evil and 
its king which fulfils the first gospel, which was all but co- 
eval with the first sin. His incarnation, sufferings, and 
triumph: are all outlined in it; and they who trust in him 
partake of his vietory, as Paul says, ‘The God of peace shall 


bruise Satan under your feet shortly.” 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


SIN-—-GRACE. 


Sin is a fact, the most dismal conceivable. The Bible did 
not originate the idea or fact. It does not record it as vividly 
as it is written on all history. The human record is moat 
hopeless, full of death. The earth is a graveyard of nations 
and races, The Bible records sin only to offer a remedy, to 
cover the earth with heaven. 

. There may. be innocence without tests, but virtue can be 
attained only by trial. Adam’s trial was.as simple as possible, 
Only one jaw to be kept. Only one kind of food was pro- 
hibited when there was'plenty of others. Having commun- 
ion with God no other was needed. 

The temptation was not from within; that would argue 
personal defect, It was from without, as was that of Jesus. 
There was power of original endowment and heredity to have 
dominion over the tempter. It was not exercised. The scep- 
ter was given up, not wrenched away. Dominion was yielded. 

Some tool or medium of communication was necessary, 
Sometimes it is a serpent, sometimes an angel of light. The 
Devil has many wiles. Be not ignorant of them. 

A real Satan is a necessity in interpreting the Bible or 
human history. To deny his personality is to be practising 
one of his wiles. He is a liar from the beginning. 

Effects of sin: 1. The pure nature of Eve becomes such a 
tempter that Satan goes out of the business. 2. Ashamed, 
seek to hid soul-stains with fig leaves. 3, Separation from * 
God ; the voice once loved is dreaded now. 4. After sin, one 
can neither see nor tel] the clean, straight truth. Sin blinds 
and warps. 

God’s coming was to punish the evil-doer and instrument, 
and to give assurance to man of final victory. 

However strong the temptation may be, the Redeemer is 
stronger. He saves to the uttermost. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The serpent was more subtil than any beast of the field (v: 1), 
Keenness of mind and acuteness of perception are not in 
themselves evil, but, like all fine qualities, they are an added 
power of evil or of good, according to the way in which they 
are used. One may have a fascinating manner and a refine- 
ment of method in thought and spéech which gives him power 
to influence others in the direction of his own purpose ; and he 
may coung all this as a gift of God, for the right useof which 
he is responsible, or he may pervert it all, and make it a 
curse to others and also to himself. The serpent in Eden 
was not to blame for being subtil, but he was to blame for the 
use he made of his subtility. Our Lord told his disciples 
that they ought to desire the wisdom of the serpent, but he 
would have them employ it to the advantage of their fellows 
and to the glory of God. 

The woman said ... Of the frwit of the trees of the garden we 





God, and how many of us do! 
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garden, God hath said, Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch 
it, lest ye die (vs. 2, 3). ° Liberty is not unrestricted license. 
In every sphere of life, and with all ages and classes, from 
the helpless child to the proudest king, the privilege of per- 
sonal action is limited by barriers of restriction, With all 
that we are permitted to do, we have to recognize things that 
we cannot attempt. Even God himself has barriers in his 
very nature, which he cannot pass: Thus it is impossible 
that God should lie, and it is equally impossible for God to 
justify or approve a lie, Love is at the bottom of every re- 
striction which God places upon his own action or upon. 
man’s; and we are to be as grateful to God for his pro- 
hibitions as for his permissions. 

And the serpent said, ..,. Ye shall not surely die(v.4). Said 
a quaint New England preacher : “ Beware of Bible commen- 
tators who are unwilling to take God’s words just as they 
stand. The first commentator of that sort was the devil in 
the Garden of Eden. He proposed only a slight change— 
just the one word ‘not’ to be inserted, ‘ Ye shall not surely 
die’ The amendment was accepted, and the world was lost.” 
Satan is repeating that sort of commentary with every gene- 
ratigm of hearers. He insists that God couldn’t have meant 
just what he said. To begin with, Satan induced one foolish 
woman to accept his exegesis ; now he has theological profes- 
sors who are of his opinion on these points; and there are 
multitudes of men and women who go on in the ways of sin 
because they believe Satan’s word, and do not believe the 
word of God. 

Ii was a delight to the eyes (v. 6). There are a great many 
things which are a delight to the eyes, which the eyes have 
no business to be delighted with. The poorest excuse for 
many an indecent picture or piece of statuary is that it is 
attractively artistic, and that its graceful lines and finished 
surface are a delight to the eyes. And there are treasures of 
beauty and of purity which our eyes ought not to rest on, 
because those tempting treasures are not ours, nor ever can 
be. Even if it were true, as some philosophers have claimed, 
that the beautiful and the good are identical, there is much 
of beauty and of goodness in the world to which we have no 
right, and which we ought to keep oureyes from. Looking 
at that which is beautiful—outside of the looker’s proper 
sphere of desire or thought—is one of the first steps in dan- 
ger to young and toold. That which is clearly forbidden to 
us, atid the sight of which may tempt to covetousness, or envy, 
or discontent, we had.better not look at—all the more because 
it is a delight to the eyes. , 

Where art thou? (v. 9.)' That isa startling question to any 
man—when God asks it ; and God is asking it of every man. 
Where art thou, in the great issue between God and the 
Devil? On which side are you ‘to be found whenever the 
lines are drawn? Where art thou in all the moral struggles 
of the world? Are you at the front or the rear; on high 
ground or low? Where art thou on 1e Sabbath questiog; 
on the temperance question ; on the educational question; on 
questions of protection to life, to liberty, to suffrage, to 
property, and on al] the lesser and larger questions whieh 
divide the community? Where art thou as a church-mem- 
ber? Where, as a Bible student? Where, as a giver? 
Where, as a parent’? Where, as a friend? Where, as a 
neighbor? God’s question to the first man comes home 
afresh to every child of man to-day, concerning every de- 
partment of character and conduct. Are you any readier 
than Adam was to answer it frankly and with confidence? 

The woman, . . . she gave me (v.12). The meanest thing in 
a detected sinner is his sneaking cowardice, when he tries to 
shirk all blame, and to show that somebody else is at fault 
for his misdoing. And meanest of all excuses for going 
astray is a claim by the stronger that a weaker one had the 
mastery of him. If a man has made a criminal or a fool of 
himself, let him bear the consequences wholly when com- 
pelled to face exposure. Excuse-making is a poor business 
any way. Adam began it by showing himself unmanly and 
despicable in an emergency. Few of his successors have done 
better at it than hedid. Note the contrast between the first 
Adam in the garden of Eden, and the second Adam ia the 
garden of Gethsemane! When Adam was called to account, 
he sought to hide himself in order that his wife might be 
punished. When Jesus was sought by his enemies, he came 
forward boldly in front of his disciples, and asked, “Whom 
seek ye?” When they said, “Jesus of Nazareth,” he an- 
swered, “I am he: if therefore ye seek me, let these go their 
way.” God guard us from the spirit of the first Adam, and 
give us the spirit of the second Adam ! 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. ¥. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


In our last lesson we saw that in Genesis we find the be- 
ginnings of a good many things, Alas that among them we 
should also find the beginning of sin and death! Our lesson 
to-day tells of this) God had forbidden Adem and Eve 
to eat of two trees in the garden which ,he had planted. 


them about the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. Eve 
listened to the words of Satan, and looked at the tree. Her 
desire was thus enkindled, and she put forth her hand, and 
took of its fruit, and ate. Then she led Adam to follow her 
example ; and he yielded to her, and thus also became guilty. 
Thus they both transgressed the law, and became guilty. 


‘Then came the penalty at once. At that very moment they 


died spiritually; and not only #0, buf they were doomed to 
lives of sorrow and hardship, and at the last (in this world) 
to physical death. 

Now call the attention of the class to the fact that Adam 
and Eve were not secure against temptation even in the Gar- 
den of Eden. Since this is so, we may be very sure that there 
is no place in all this world where we are secure from temp- 
tation. Our great Adversary goes about the world like a 
roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour. Even in charch 
we are not safe, for there temptations to wrong thought and 
feeling come. Some one has said that Satan is the first to 
enter church on Sunday, and the last to leave. Certain it is 
that he tempts us while there, and even in our private prayer 
we are not without many temptations to evil thoughts and 
selfish desires. Many devout believers have mourned over 
their wandering thoughts in prayer, which try them so, I 
knew a man once who was sexton of a churep. He told me 
that when he first came to fill that position, he thought that 
it would be easy for him to live a high Christian life in the 
very church of God. But, aftér having been there awhile, 
he found that there were just as many temptations there as 
there were in the world outside. In fact, the worst sins of 
his life were committed while he was sexton, and he had to 
be turned out of his place. No, there is no place in all this 
world where we can be free from temptation. Why is this? 
Because, wherever we are, we carry our hearts with us; and 
these are prone tosin. Not till a man can get away from 
himself can he be free from temptation. 

Now call attention to the fact that Satan came to Eve with 

lies on his lips. Had he come with the truth, she never 
would have yielded ; for then he would have been obliged to 
say, “I am Satan, and I want to ruin you, body and soul ; so 
I advise you to eat of the fruit of which God has forbidden 
you to eat, It will cause you boundless sorrow, but none the 
less I want you to do as I say.” This would have been 
enough to put Eve on her guard, and have led her to refuse 
to yield him her obedience. But he flattered, and promised 
that which was not true; and in this way he succeeded. 
_ 80 he still comes to men in ourday. He does not say to 
the young man, “ You gamble and drink, and by and by you 
will fill a drunkard’s grave, and go to the bottomless pit for- 
ever.” Oh, no! He says, “ You had better have a good 
time while you are young. A glass does no man any harm, 
and you might as well have it if you want it. You are no 
worse than thousands of others.” So to this day he deceives 
with lies and flattering lips. To-day there are many hun- 
dreds of Sunday-school scholars who are believing his lies 
who one day will mourn too late that they have done so. 

Had Eve at once said “No,” she would probably have 
gained the victory. But she dallied with the tempttr, and 
at last yielded. This is not the way in which Daniel acted 
when he was tempted. He at once refused, and “ purposed 
in his heart” that he would not ein against his God. The 
result in his case was that he triumphed. This was the way, 
too, in which our blessed Master acted. He repelled the 
tempter at all the points of his assault at once, and so came 
off victor. This isa grand example for us. To all tempta- 
tion say “No” at once, and refuse to argue the case. Satan 
is a consummate arguer, and has the best of almost every 
prolonged argument. Let the scholar learn to say “ No,” 
and he will save himself many a wo and much cause for sor- 
row. Resist the Devil, and he will flee from you, but dally 
with him, and he will conquer you ai last. 

See, again, the underlying sin of Eve that led to all the 
consequent wo, It was unbelief. She refused to believe 
what God said. He had said, “ In the day that you eat of it 
you shall die.” Bat she believed the lie of Satan rather 
than the word of God, This led to wrong action, and that 
was followed by death. So unbelief was the root-sin. It 
was an awful thing to disbelieve God, for it was pyactically 
saying to him that he was a liar. To prove this, read 1 John 
5:10. So at the bottom of all sin there lies unbelief, If we 
really believed the Bible, we should at once repent of sin and 
turn to God. But because we do not truly believe what it 
says, we go on in our sins. It is the old story, “ Ye shall not 
surely die.” And we believe this lie of the Adversary that 


Alas, what havoc sin has wrought ! 

Now comes the last and best step. As soon as Adam and 
Eve had sinned, and, in consequence, tried to run away from 
God, he, in great mercy, followed them. He did not want 
them to continue in their evil way, and perish forever. So 
he came to them, and gave them a promise of pardon and grace. 
John 3 : 16 is a beautiful verse, telling us of the love of God, 
which led him to give his only-Begotten Son, that whosoever 
belieyeth on him should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
Bat John.3 : 16 finds its beginnings in Genesis 3:15. This 





Bat Satan came to our first parents, and cunningly lied to 


is the first proclamation of God’s pardouing grace. 1t meant 


is six thousand years old, and disbelieve the word of God.’ 


of the woman one who should bruise the head of, Satan, ' 
and should give life to those who were dead in trespasses 
and sins. 

To all this wonderful story the most blessed thing is that 
God would not let our first parents flee from him without 


their ill<desert. And so it still is, I do not believe that any 
man ever lived for whom God did not make some effort to 
save him from hissins. In our classes there are many scholars 
who know and feel that God has been following them for 
years by the sweet influences of his Spirit. Yet, alas! they 
have repelled him again and again. How Jong shall this last? 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Ask the scholars to tell of some of the beginnings we 
learned about last week. They will probably tell of the crea- 
tion, of light, of animal life, of the first home and the first 
Sabbath. Picture the blessedness of Eden, the pure inno- 
cence and joy of the happy pair. God their loving father, 
they the children of his care, in a beautiful. home, all things 
provided for their comfort, a place where work was pleasure 
and-the Sabbath delight. Yet in this beautiful home and 
in those happy hearts sin entered, and we have the story of 
the beginning of evil. 

Sin.—Try to get some expression from the scholars as to 
their idea of sin. They will pfobably call it wrongdoing, 
evil; some may say guilt, or disobedience; possibly some 
child who has been taught the Shorter Catechism may give 
the answer, ‘‘ Want of conformity unto, or transgression of, the 
law of God.” What is the name of our lesson to-day? We 
have not called the first man and woman by name. Not 
until in the third chapter of Genesis do we find the name of 
the woman. Both are spoken of by name in the New Testa- 
ment. What were their names?’ We have the story of how 
‘Adam and Eve sinned, and what followed their sin, Over 
whom had God given man power and dominion? Among 
all the animals the serpent was more cunning than any other. 
Satan, the father of evil, entered into the serpent and talked 
to Eve. -In the New Testament he is called the Tempter. 

Temptation.—Satan began by asking impertinent questions 
of the woman, whom he found alone one day in the garden, 
He asked her, “‘ Hag God said, Ye shall not eat of any tree 
in the garden?” She answered him,“ We may eat of the 
fruit of the trees, but of the fruit of the tree which is in the 
midst of the garden, God has said, Ye shall not eat of it, lest 
ye die.” Eve did not say how many delicious fruits and 
foods were free for them to use, did not tell of the tree of life, 
of which they might eat; she spoke only of the one forbidden 
fruit. It was called the “tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil.” God put the man into the garden to dress it and to 
keep it. He told him he might freely eat of every tree ex- 
cept that one. Only one commandment to keep, only one 
tree to let alone. Was that hard to do? 

The First Lie.—Jesus called Satan “a liar, and the father 
of lies.” The serpent said to the woman, “Ye shall not 
surely die.” Did Saten know? He began then contradict- 
ing the word of God, and has been doing it ever since, try- 
ing to make people believe it is not so. Satan even insuited 


had made should become too wise ; for he said to Eve, “God 
knows that if you eat of it your eyes shall be opened, and you 
shall be like God, knowing good and evil,” Had not God 
made them in his own likeness, loving them as his own, 
wanting them to remain pure and holy, like himself? 

Yielding to Temptation.—What would have been the safe 
thing for Eve to do? She looked, she longed to taste, she 
lingered ; it was a luscious-looking fruit,—perhaps it would 
make her wise; she reached her hand, tasted, gave to her 
husband, and he too afe the forbidden fruit. Made in whose 
image? Eye, ear, lip, hands, heart, made to serve the Ore- 
ator. How did her eyes sin? Was it right to talk to one 
who insulted God? Was it wise to listen? Were her hands 
made to do forbidden things? Was it right to be persuaded 
by a creature or a spirit in the formof a serpent ? 

Sin Brings Shame.—W hat did Satan say they should know, 
and what about their eyes, if they would eat of the tree? 
That was the only truth he told; but trath is sometimes 
misused, in order to deceive. They did know good and eyvil; 
they knew the good they had lost, the evil they had brought 
on themselves by disobedience. Their eyes were opened to 
see how foolishly each had acted; they were ashamed before 
each other. What could they feel but shame when they 
thought of God, the wise, loving, Father, who made them 
pure and innocent and without a thought of evil? They 
tried to wrap themselves in garments or coverings made of 
fig-leaves woven together by their little branches and stems ; 
and when they heard the voice of God, they tried to hide ia 





the foliage of the trees of the garden. 
Sin Brings Mecnness.—They had acted meanly, and they 


making an effort to reach them and bless them, in spite of all — 


God,—dared to charge that he feared lest the creatures he’ 


that in the fulness of time God would raise up from the seed 
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‘to hide them in their feelings of shame, or from God when 


it, but they felt that some way and some time, through the 
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felt mean. The shadows of the evening were not dark enough 


he called, “ Where art thou?” Did Adam answer, and tell 
the truth about what they had done? He owned that he 
was afraid, and hid himself. ‘“ Hast thou eaten of the tree, 
whereof I commanded thee that thou shouldst not eat?” 
God knew what the guilty man had done, but he gave him a 
chance to confess, or to ask to be forgiven, See how mean 
and cowardly and selfish was his answer,—as if he would 
blame God for giving him the woman he had loved in their 
days of innocence, but whom he was glad to blame for his 
share in the sin.. So the woman in torn tried to put the 
blame on the serpent, whom she allowed to deceive her. 

Sin Brings Sorrow.—The garden could no longer be their 
home; they must go from Eden, and labor to earn their 
bread out of the ground, where thorns and thistles would 
grow; for when sin came the earth was cursed. Satan, the 
deceiver and the serpent, was cursed to be hated and feared. 

Sin Brings Death.—Adam and Eve could not live in the 
garden where they might eat of the tree of life, and be kept 
in health and happiness, They must die, but not until after 

years of sorrow, labor, pain, and care. Death was 

: on them when they sinned, but perhaps through God’s 
grace and pity they might repent and be forgiven, though 
they must suffer the death of the body. 

God's Grace.—The sinning pair could hardly understand 


family of Eve, Satan should be conquered. It was a dim 
hope to them then, but we know that it meant that Jesus 
Christ was to come and fulfil the promise of our golden text. 


Lewisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY ROXANA BEECHER PREUSZNER. 


Review.—Very little children will recall parts of the les- 
son with well-arranged questions as helpers, Show the class 
& pretty (natural) flower ; let them admire and tell anything 
they know about it, Ask as to its Maker,—if he made it as 
quick as this (clapping the hands, or turning on a gas-jet). 
No, it grew. Ask for anything else he has made; “ every- 
thing” will probably develop. Not all at once,—which first? 
A hint of the unpleasantness of darkness will suggest the oppo- 
site, The blue sky, the brown earth made pretty with flow- 
ers, the sun,-moon, and stars, the birds flying in the air, will 
follow a suggestive questioning in rapid succession. “Why 
did Jehovah Jesus make all these (our world)? How much 
does he love us? (If we love very much, it is “ dearly.’”’) 
Ask who takes care of all, and if he ever forgets, adding that, 
because he never does, we call it “constant care.” Get back 
the idea by asking what kind of care he takes of us and 
every thing. 

Here is a pretty stanza to help us remember. I will tell 
it to you, then you say it to me, But tell me, first, how much 
does God love us? Let me say it to you: How dearly God 
must love us. Now you repeat (say) it to me. Proceeding 
in this way, each line of this somewhat altered stanza may 
be easily and quickly learned. 

“ How dearly God must love us, 

And this fair world of ours, 

To spread bright sky above us, 
And fill the earth with flowers ! 

And every plant, though lowly, 
Or bird that flies in air, 

j May show to little children 

His loving, constant care.” 

Eden.—Ask for the name of the first man and woman; 
make their God-prepared home as attractive as possible. 
Mission-children’s ideas will center round a park or picnic 
ground, and city fruits. Use your blackboard. Never mind 
bad drawing, for it is lovely to childish imagination. Talk as 
you draw, and use color where available. The garden, 
square or oblong, with a beautiful green (live) hedge or fence, 
a swift, shining river, the grass thick and soft to their feet, 
bushes with berries, fruit-trees (the kinds children like best), 
flowers (longer and shorter lines will do for them), the won- 
derful tree that kept them well and strong, the beautiful 
warm watering mist,-everything was theirs. Tell of the 
tame beasts (that Adam named them); and of the pleasant 
work ; that, best of all, (sometimes) at sunset they talked 
with Jehovah Jesus (perhaps not seeing), heard his sweet 
voice, were glad. They had no father or mother. They 
asked him things; he answered. They loved him, were not 
afraid, for they were never naughty. 

If the idea of a house appears, suggest a bower or leafy 
tent, of nakedness,—in hot countries people do not like clothes, 
as some children like to be barefoot in hot weather. 

Trust and Obey.—God wanted Adam and Eve to trust and 
obey him. No one can be happy, in heaven or anywhere, 
who will not. An easy little thing to mind,—fruit of just 
one tree withheld. It would hurt them; if they did not 
mind they would be sorry. Satan, a wicked spirit who hated 
them, the serpent, beautiful, not repulsive. Eve alone near 


not eat from every tree,—said that Jehovah had not told her 
the truth; that he knew it would not be bad for her; that 
she would know “ lots,”—almost ‘as much as he did. Ought 
she to have listened? She did; she stopped trusting and 
minding, and oh! she took some fruit (not apple), and ate it. 
Satan laughed, and was glad. 

It did not seem to hurt her. She coaxed Adam ; he ate 
(for he did not want her to doit alone). They had disobeyed, 
and right away they were different. They did not love each 
other as much, were ashamed, and afraid of Jehovah's voice, 
at evening, asking if they had minded. Instead of being 
sorry, and telling, Adam blamed Eve, Eve blamed Satan, . 
Sin.—They were naughty, and disobeyed. To disobey 
issin. They were sent from their garden home to work for 
themselves. But Jehovah Jesus promised them that some 
time he would come as a little child, and, dying because of 
sin, save every one who would again trust and obey. Christ- 
mas time will serve to show the keeping of his promise. 
Little children may trust and obey Jesus. If we have not 
done so before, shall we not all begin to-day ? 

Unless the golden text is required for grade, it might be 
omitted, as it requires careful explanation, and the lesson is 
long. Use the familiar “Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners’ 

Chicago, Til. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S. . 


‘ 


THE GARDEN AND THE SERPENT.—The strange and weird 
superstitions which are interwoven in the primeval traditions 
of every race on the face of the earth, however distorted and 
inconsequential they may be, demonstrate two facts: first, 
the recognition that their ancestry were once in a happier 
condition ; and secondly, that in some mysterious way a being 
in the form of a serpent was connected with this change 
of state. These traditions are by no means in accord with 
each other, either in outline or circumstance; but the Eastern 
nations all preserve a record more or less resembling that of 
Genesis. Some would attempt to explain this by mere simi- 
larity in all early mythology; others would have it that the 
scriptural historian borrowed the myths of neighboring coun- 
tries, and sent them forth as history. But infinitely simpler 
and more rational! is the explanation that the tradition was 
preserved, uncorrupted and pure, by the ancestors of Abraham, 
and that in Chaldea and Persia the tradition was preserved 
more pure than by the wandering emigrants east and west. 

CoRRESPONDING CoNCEPTIONS.—The traditions of Persia 
were nearest tothe Jewish account. According to the teaching 
of Zoroaster, the first human beings, created by Ormuzd, the 
embodiment of the good principle, lived in a state of inno- 
cence, in a happy garden containing a tree which gave them 
life and immortality; but Ahriman, the embodiment of evil, 
assuming the form of a serpent, offered them the fruit of a 
tree which he had himself created. They ate, and became 
subject to evil and to a continual contest between the good 
notions of Ormuzd and the evil suggestions of Ahriman. 
Here we have, in contrast to the pure monotheism of the 
Bible history, the introduction of the idea of the powers of 
evil and good struggling for mastery, and eqaal in power,— 
the dualism, in fact, which is characteristic of the Zoroastrian 
creed. The Hindoo tradition resembles closely the biblical 
narrative. There is in it the golden age, the tree of life, and 
the battles of Krishna with the serpent, with many details. 
These are filled up with the grossest pantheism. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Frorr or THe TREES oF THE GarRpeEN.”—Nothing 
could so well convey to an Eastern mind the idea of a bliss- 
ful retreat as a garden, in whose shady bowers, sweet with 
the perfume of many flowers, the bending fruit-trees offer 
their riches to the advancing guest, while the laughing 
sparkle and musical ripple of running water greet eye and 
ear at every step. Here is the formula used by pious Moslems 
during ablutions before prayer: “In the name of God, the 
merciful, the compassionate : the praise be to God who hath 
given water for purification, and hath made el-Islim to be 
light and direction, and a guide to thy gardens,—the gardens 
of delight,—and to thy mansion,—the mansion of peace.” 

“T- wi. put Exmiry,” ete.—The reverence for the ser- 
pent in old Egypt, of which there is a curious survival 
to-day, is hardly contrary to the curse, as fear may be pre- 
sumed to enter more largely than love into the relations 
between worshiper and worshiped. [Professor Sayce, in The 
Contemporary Review for October of this year, describes the 
reverence shown by the Moslems of that country to a serpent 
whom they call Shaykh Hareedee, as they believe that a great 
Moslem saint of that name was transformed into this serpent. 
It never dies, and possesses the power to effect cures of dis- 
ease, and to grant other favors to those who offer prayers and 
sacrifices to it. Remains which have been found in the neigh- 
\borhood, show that the place was the site of an Egyptian 





the tree ; Satan tried to make her unhappy because she could 


Woman tx THE East.—The position of absolute inferiority 
assighed to women in the East is shocking to us, with our 
advanced nineteenth-century ideas. Among the Arabs, she 
is often little better than a beast of burden or domestic ani- 
mal. Arabs, Druzes, Moslems, Jews, even those calling 
themselves Christians, hold very similar views as to the 
superiority of men. A Moslem will not be seen outside with 
a woman, not even with his own wife. To the Pharisee “of 
the bleeding brow” the Jews accord no: little respect. His 
distinction is that he would dash his face against a wall 


-rather than look at a-woman in the street. Ifa native Chris- 


tian walks abroad with his wife, it is usually with a shame- 
faced air; if you meet him, he will probably offer some 
apology for doing so. A man came to the dispensary with 
his wife, who was ill, He was most careful to understand all 
the directions as to medicine. The doctor suggested that 
things might be explained to herself. With a depreciatory 
smile and gesture, he exclaimed, “ Why, she’s only a woman!” 
By her bright retiring laugh the woman showed that she 
thought the doctor’s idea a very funny one. 


Birmingham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER, 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Parapise (Gen. 2: 8-25).—How do the traditions of 
different races confirm the Bible account of Eden? Where 
was Eden, probably? About when, possibly, did the first 
mah come into existence? What is the testimony of science 
as to the character of these early men, and how does this tes- 
timony confirm the Bible? What did the word “ paradise” 
originally mean? \ * 

2. Tue Temprer (vs. 1-3).—Was this a real serpent, or 
Satan in serpent’s form, or both? (Rev. 12:9; 20:2; Rom. 
16: 20.) Why was it better for the angels that it should be 
possible for one of them to become a spirit of evil? And 
why was it better for men that this spirit of evil should be 
allowed to tempt them? What form might Satan have 
assumed, had God permitted, that would have made the 
temptation still harder to resist? (2 Cor.11: 14.) What 
seems to show that Adam was absent during Eve’s parley 
with Satan? (1 Tim. 2:14.) In what ways does companion- 
ship diminish temptation? (Mark 6:7:) How-is Satan’s 
question an implied criticism of God? In what modern in- 
stances does Satan tempt men by fixing their minds on God’s 
few prohibitions, rather than his many permissions? How 
does Eve’s answer misquote the divine permission, as well as 
God’s warning? (Gen. 2:17.) What was the “ tree in the 
midst of the garden”? How was this a “tree of knowledge 
of good and evil”? .How, besides through this path of dis- 
obedience, might Adam and Eve have gained this knowledge? 
(2 Pet.1:4.) Why was this test necessary in order to man’s 
perfection of character? What kinds of death did God 
threaten as results of disobedience? (Rom. 6: 23; Eph. 2:1; 
Matt. 25 : 41.) ® 

3. Tue Temptation (vs. 4, 5).—What kind of death did 
Satan mean, and how did the event seem to prove him true? 
How should Eve have treated Satan’s initial suggestion? 
What evil implication concerning God’s motives does Satan 
make in veree 5? To what were Eve’s eyes opened by her 
sin? To what did she think they would be opened? How 
does Satan still cheat in that way? In what way does God 
know good and evil? (Heb. 4:15.) Howdid Eve? What 
are some temptations in the midst of our lives like this tree 
in the garden? In what ways can we successfully resist 
them ? 

4. Tue Fay (vs. 6,7).—What caused Eve to see “that 
the tree was good for food”? What alone is it that gives sin 
its appearance of pleasantness? To what kinds of tempta- 
tion do men yield in modern times, with the pretended desire 
for wisdom and experience? How, according to Paul, was 
Adam’s sin worse than/Eve’s? (1 Tim. 2:14.) How, at any 
rate, was it as bad? What were some of the immediate re- 
sults of this sin? Some of the long-continued results ? 

5. Tus ALL-sEErne (vs. 8-13).—Why did the two run to 
hide from God? What similar experience is often ours? 
What is the only way to gain fearlessness before God and 
man? In what sort of treatment of the guilty pair would 
God have been justified? How might Adam have made use 
of the opportunity thus given him? What was the matter 
with the answer he did present? For what two reasons is it 
foolish to hide from God even when we sin? (Psa. 103: 13; 
139: 7-12.) Why was Adam’s accusation of Eve both mean 
and unjust? What do you think about the old proverb con- 
cerning “ honor among thieves”? How was Eve's excusealso 
a foolish one? Why is it that every man must be judged by 
his own deeds alone ? 

6. Tae Curse (vs. 14, 15).—What do you think about the 
old notion that the serpent did not crawl until this event? 
In what sense dq serpents eat dust? What part of the body 





temple devoted to serpent-worship.} 


are serpents likely to attack? By what part are they crushed? 
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In what ways are even the best of men injured by Satan? 
What is the final result-aiways, however, in the contest be- 
tween Satan and the good? Why isthis called the first Mes- 
sianic prophecy ? In this ceaseless contest between good and 
evil, what great gain do you see, on the whole, to the cause 
of good? 

7, ParabisE Lost.—How was Eve punished for her part 
in this sin? (Gen. 3:16.) And what was Adam’s panish- 
ment? (Gen.3;17-19.) How were both punished together? | 
(Gen, 3 : 22-24.) Why was it better for them, after this sin, 
to leave Paradise, and go forth to toil? How is all honest 
labor a safeguard against sin and its effects ? 


TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING. 


1. What portions of this story of temptation and fall are 
trae in the case of every sinner? 2. What are the elements 
of every temptation, as illustrated in this special temptation? 
3. What were some of the effects of this first sin that are to 
be noted in connection with every sin? 4. In what various 
ways does this story display God’s kindness, justice, and 


. mercy? 5. What light does this chapter shed on the exist- 


ence, nature, and work of Satan? 6. What were the chief 
joys and beauties of this “paradise lost?” How can each 
one of us make it “ paradise regained” ? 
FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
1. What was the only thing forbidden Adam and Eve in 
Paradise? 2 Why did they want todo that? 3. What lie 
did Satan tell Eve? 4. Why should she not have believed 


‘him? 5. Why was Adam as much to blame as Eve? 6, How 


was the serpent punished? 7. How were Adam -and Eve 
punished? 8, What isthe only safe thing to do when we 
are tempted to do anything that is s wrong ? 


“ Boston, Mass. 
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WHAT SHALL THE HARVEST BE? 





THE SERPENT THE FATHER 
SAYS: SAYS: 


IF YE DISOBEY AND EAT, 
YE SHALL 
LOSE EDEN, 
SEE YOUR SIN, 
: SURELY: DIE.. 


ENJOY LIFE, 
OPEN YOUR EYES, 
end: NOT DIE. 





“HE Is A LIAR, AND THE FATHER THEREOF.” 











LIGHT IN DARKNESS. | 





IN, 
- ORROW, | 

TRUGGLE. . 

CARRS 


RLURTION. 





THE SEED OF THE WOMAN. 








HINT? FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


** Qh, where shall rest be found ?” 
“ Not all the blood of beasts.” 
“How sad our state by nature is.”’ 
“ The mistakes of my life have been many.” 
* I was a wandering sheep.” 
» “Just as I am.” 
“* A charge to keep I have.” 
* Weeping cannot save me.” 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The biblical history of the race begins with a garden and 
ends with a city. It begins with the innocence of moral in- 
experience, and ends with a society whose members have tri- 
amphed over the evil and attained to the good. We may 
not say of Adam’s fall, as Augustine boldly said, “O happy 
fanlt!” (O feliz culpa), but we yet may see how the fall has 
been overruled to the bestowal of a larger and more varied 
social life than the Edenic state appears to have contem- 
plated. 

How. far the condition of nature below the human was 
affected by the fall we cannot say. Paul (Rom. 8 : 19-22) 
speaks of the creation as made subject to vanity (folly, pur- 
poselessness), and to the bondage of corruption (destruction 
or decay), and of pain. It is to be delivered from these by 
the redemption of man. Wherever we see in nature what 
seems to have no purpose, or to fail of reaching its purpose, 
what decays or perishes, or what suffers pain, it—in Paul’s 
view—has incurred this by.the sin of man. To this it has 
been objected that in the geological] ages before man’s advent 
there was anguish and fruitlessness, as geology attests. Jakob 
Bdhme holds that the fall of nature into pain and darkness 


home of the angels which kept not their first-estate. Man, 
he declares, was created to redeem it ; bat its redemption has 
been delayed, not frustrated, by his unfsithfalness to his great 


‘vocation. When at last the sons of God are made manifest 


in the redemption of our race, this visible frame of things 
will share in the redemption thus achieved. 

The share of nature in the fall is intimated in the state- 
ment, “ Cursed is the ground for thy sake: in toil shalt thou 
eat of it all the days of thy life; thorns also and thistles 
shall it bring forth to thee.” But “for thy sake” does not 
mean, as is too often assumed, “for thy misery.” On the 
contrary, the necessity for toil thus laid upon the rage is an 
element of its redemption. Satan finds his best chance with 
idlers. Our fathérs used to say that while the Devil 
tempts other people, an idle’ man tempts the Devil. Ex- 
cessive toil may stupefy and brutalize; but the peoples on 
whom has been laid the necessity of steady toil for their sus- 
tenance are those which have risen the fastest.and farthest 
in the human advance. Where we find forms of food which 
demand little labor for their production, such as the banana 
of Mexico and Central America, there we find dormant or 
effete races.’ It was for man’s sake the thorns grew. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


It is more important to get at the truths which are clearly 
taught in this lesson, than it is to learn why the special 
figures of speech in it were chosen for the teaching of those 
truths. And there is no room for reasonable doubt as to the 
truths which are here emphasized, however men may differ 
in their discussion over the nature and origin of the symbols 
employed. 

Man was created pure, and was given a start in life under 
the most favorable conditions. He was tempted to evil by a 
power, or force, outside of himself; and because he yielded 
to that temptation, he had to suffer the consequences of evil- 
doing. But at once the promise of redemption from the 
power and consquences of sin was made to man, and he could 
have hope accordingly: ’ 

It was not his “environment” that brought man down 
from his high estate, but he fell in spite of his environment. 
He did what he knew was wrong, and he did it of his own 
free choice, because he was told that he could gain something 
by disobeying God. Then he was given a new choice of sal- 
vation from sin, if he would believe God’s word. 

Woman was last formed, and so was God’s crowning act of 
creation. She was the mora] superior of iman,,and. therefore 
suffered most through yielding to temptatior and surrender- 
ing her high position. Man showed himself weaker-than 
woman in his ready yielding to her suggestion of evil, and 


being first in transgretsion, man has abyged, to his harm 
and hers, 

But the promise of salvation was through woman’s seed, 
and not through man’s; and redemption comes to man 
in these truths for us all. 

ADDED POINTS. 
take the first step toward disobeying God. 
as his permissions are prompted by his regard for our good, 


not touching what may harm us. 


begin. 


eomes by experience in sin. 


back to joy in a sense of his nearness. 


sin and its consequences. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


TWO MESSAGES FROM THE LESSON 
COMMITTEE. 


The all-absorbing thought among Sunday-schoo! work- 
ers now is as to the best attainable plan or plans for the 
study of the Bible in the Sunday-school. The Interna- 
tional lessons have so raised our standards and ideals, 
familiarized us with facts and truths, and quickened the 
desire for knowing and doing, that there is a natural 
aspiration to climb higher, to see more and to do better. 
The adoption of a single plan for the whole school 
and every school, or of uniform plans for primary schools, 








occurred before man’s creation, as this system of ours was the 


the power over her which was given to him because of her 


through God’s grace manifested to the world in the seed of 
woman. There are lessons of humiliation and lessons of hope 


To harbor a doubt of Ged’s truth, or of God’s love, is to 
God knows what is best for us, and his prohibitions as well 
One of our high privileges of manhood is the privilege of 


It is a dangerous thing to begin to imagine what would be 
the gain of doing wrong. The time to stop that is before we 


It is not always an advantage to have our eyes opened. It 
were better for us to live and die without the knowledge that 


Sin causes us to shrink from God. Salvation brings us 


There are consequences of sin that even forgiveness cannot 
wipe away. Yet there is hope of victory through Christ over 


main schools, Bible and norma! classes, respectively, is a 


matter quite apart from the preparation of lesson-helps, 
and modes of teaching and of study. In order, there- 
fore, to preserve uniformity, and at the same time to 
advance in the line with the ideals which the Interna- 
tional system itself created, the Lesson Committee issues 
the following address to the National Primary Teachers’ 
Union, and a general circular-letter to pastors, and Sun- 
day-school teachers, and workers. Let all Bible students 
and Sunday-school workers consider them carefully, 
To the National Primary Teachers’ Union. 
DEAR CHRISTIAN FRIENDS AND FELLOW- WORKERS : 
It gives me great pleasure to forward to you the aecom- 
panying letter from the International Sunday-school Lesson 
Committee. 
Be assured that we sincerely desire your counsel and aid in 
the important and difficult work to which we are called, Wish- 
ing to do that which is best for our Sanday-schools in general, 
we will gladly receive any commtttee of conference which you 
may appoint, or cause to be appointed, to confer with us at our 
next meeting, to be held in Philadelphia on Wednesday, the 
14th of March, 1894. 
If for any reason you cannot send such a committee of con- 
ference, we will be glad to have you send a communication re- 
garding the lessons, embracing points upon which your organi 
zation is agreed, and which you think important. I will, with 
great pleasure, lay such communication before the Commi 
in your behalf. 
Announcement of the particular place of meeting in Phils 
detphia will be sent to all who notify me of their coming two 
weeks before the appointed day. 

Yours in Christian love, 

WARREN RANDOLPH, 
Secretary of Lesson Committee, 

Newport, R. I., Dec. 9, 1893. 

Boston, December 7, 1893, 

At this, the first meeting of the International Lesson Com- 
mittee held after the International Sunday-school Convention 
at St. Louis (August 30 to September 2, 1893), it is thought fit 
on the part of the Lesson Committee to issue this circular, to 
which the earnest attention of all pastors, Sunday-school teach- 
ers, and those interested in Sunday-school work is respectfully 
called. 

First : We gratefully recognize the kind way in which the 
Convention was pleased to speak of the past work of the Com- 
mittee. 

Second: We thankfully recognize the good hand of the Lord 
upen, us in our:work of providing lessons for the Sunday -schools 
of the werld,.and.in the large measure of success that has at 
tended them. 

Third: We recognize the confidence reposed in us by the 
Convention in freeing us’ from all restrictions except the pro- 
vision for temperance Jessons, while we feel the increased re- 
sponsibility thereby placed upon us. 

+ In view of the great work before the Committee, the earnest ° 
attention of the Sunday-school world is called to our request 
for information and co-operation. 

The system as prescribed has been one lesson for all grades 
or classes in the school, and one lesson for all the Sunday- 
schools of the world. This plan has been acted upon for twenty- 
one years, and-has met with general and hearty endorsement, 

The original instructions to the Committee embraced the fol- 
lowing direction: “To select 4 course of Bible lessons for a 
series of years not exceeding seven, which shall, as far as they 
may decide possible, embrace a general stady of the whole 
Bible, alternating between the Old and New Testaments, semi- 
aanually or quarterly, as they shall deem best.’’ 

From titne to time suggestions have been made to the Com- 
mittee on various subjects, guch as the following; namely : 

a, Separate lessons for primary classes. 

b. Lessons for adult or university classes. 

c. Loager or shorter Scripture selections. 

d, Graded lessons. 

¢. The adaptation of the lessons to the Christian or Church 
Year. 

Jf. Temperance lessons. 

g. Missionary lessons, 

h. Particular lessons on other subjects. 

4. A course of supplemental léssons. 

j. Lessons not in the Bible, but about the Bible, 

Two considerations should be kept in mind : 

First : That the object sought by the Lesson Committee is to 
exalt God’s Word and to unite all Christians in a}l parts of the 
world in the stady of the same portion of the sacred Sériptures, 

Second: To present a scheme of lessons fitted for genera] 
Sunday-school work for all, without note or comment, leaving 
it to commentators and expositors to explain, expound, and 
illustrate. 

Any system of teaching may be applied to the lessons selected, 
—the inductive, the socratic, or any other scientific method. 
The selection and use of thése methods belong to the lesson 
writers and teachers, and many Sunday-s¢hools using the Inter- 
national lessons have for years, under the graded system, em- 
ployed such methods. , 

With the selection of the lessons, the memory verses, and the 
golden texts, the duty of the Committee ends, and the work. of 
prepgring the lesson-helps begins. 

We deeply feel the importance of the trust committed to uf, 
and we sincerely desire to be used of God in carrying on to his 
glory the work of helping to lead all, adults, young people, aud 
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the children of all lands, to study and love his Word. We 
earnestly ask your counsel, co-operation, and prayers in the 
furtherance of these purposes. We are confident that we shali 
not be disappointed. 

Yours in Christian love and service. 


J. H, Vincent, Buffalo. 

Joun Hat, New York, 

Joun A. Broapvs, Louisville. 

H. L. BAUGHER, Gettysburg. 

A. E. Duxnina, Boston. 

D. BerGer, Dayton, O 

J. 1. D. Hips, Lebanon, Tenn. 
WARREN RANDOLPH, Newport, R. I. 
B. F. Jacons, Chicago. 

W. G. E, CUNNYNGHAM, Nashville, Tenn. 
JounN Ports, Toronto, Ont. 
Moszs D. Hoes, Richmond, Va. 

8. H. BLakk, Toronto, Ont. 

B. B. TyLER, New York. 

Joun A, StanRe, Lancaster, Pa. 


The following announcement of general scheme is 
added by the Lesson Committee: 


The selections for the International Sunday-school lessons for 
1894 and 1895 are as follows; namely: 

Six months, January to June, 1894,—Old Testament history : 
Genesis 1 to Exodus 14. 

One year, July, 1894, to-June, 1895.—The life of our Lord: 
From the four Gospels. 

Six months, June to December, 1895.—Old Testament his- 
tory : Exodus to 1 Samuel. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


MAX MULLER’S THEOSOPHY.* 


The great Parliamént.of Religions at Chicago was even 
more significant as representing a current phase of thought 
than it was in itself. Professor Max Miiller’s buok 
is significant as representing the same phase of thought. 
In other words, our generation, especially in the current 
decade, is somewhat given to the comparative study of 
religions. We are not content to say of all other re- 
ligions than our own simply that they are false, and their 
adherents given over to condemnation. We must needs 
ptudy these other religions. Studying them, we Chris- 
tians- are’ confirmed in the belief that-ours is the only 
true religion ; but we also find that there are good things 
in the others. We find that they have some things in 
common with Christianity. Weeven find that in some 
respects we understand Christianity better for our study 
of the others, 

Dr. Max Miller is a veteran in studies of this sort. 
He has given a lifetimetothem. For more than a third 
of a century he has had a world-wide reputation asa 
student of comparative philology, comparative mythol- 
ogy, and comparative religion. This gives to his book 
an especially representative character. 

Tt is not an easy book to read. To say nothing of the 
inherent difficulties of the subject, this is the last of four 
courses of lectures on Natural Religion, and it every- 
where presupposes a knowledge of the matters treated of 
ii the three previous courses, They have treated of the 
phenomena, while the present one attacks the problems 
of the highest philosophy of religion. 

It is not surprising that the book throughout is char- 
acterized by asperity toward one especial class of oppo- 
nents; namely, those champions of Christianity who 
insist in regarding Dr. Miiller’s views as hostile to Chris- 
tianity. He claims to be a defender of Christianity, and 
claims that his methods of apology are immeasurably 
superior to those of the men who criticise him. 

His method is historical. He starts out by regarding 
Christianity “ simply as one of the historical religions of 
the world.” In other words, he undertakes to study all 
the great historical religions, and compare them. In 
itself considered, the idea is magnificent and the method 
correct; but there are some stupendous difficulties, and 
some of these are far from being yet overcome. One 
great difficulty is that the body of evidence to be exam- 

ined is so immensely large that no one person can ex- 
amine it for himself. In many parts of the field, one 
must content himself with using the results that others 
have brought together. But these results have often 
been obtained from different points of view, and esti- 
mated by unlike standards of measurement; and con- 
sequently, when blended, they give us a final result that 
is more or less disproportioned and heterogeneous. Dr. 
Miller is aware of this, and puts his reader on guard 
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‘religions studied, to the neglect of the things that differ- 


He does not so clearly guard the reader against ¢ 
ond difficulty—namely, the tendency, when studying 
religions, to confine attention to what is common to the 


entiate them. This is contrary to a true historicai 
method. The differences of things should be studied as 
well as the elements they have in common. For ex- 
ample, the accounts we have of the origin of the Israel- 
itish and Christian religions are more simple, more in- 
telligible,, more rational, and, on ‘the face of them, 
apparently more trustworthy, than those of the origin of 
any of the other religions. Thecontinued international 
existence of the Israelitish people, and the international 
spread of the Christian religion, are great and undis- 
puted facts differentiating these two related religions 
from others. To assume that, in the origin of these, no 
element can have been present which was not present in 
the origin of other religions, is to assume that. certain 
important effects had no causes, To interpret the bibli- 
cal narratives as legendary, on the ground of there being 
legendary elements in the records of the beginnings of 
other religions, is to discount the better known facts in 
favor of those that are less well known. 

Directly and indirectly, there is a large eiement of 
weakness in Dr, Miiller’s work, arising from the neglect 
of these fundamental principles of a true historical 
method. His Old Testament data he takes mainly from 
authors who deny the historical trustworthiness of the 
Old Testament. He speaks of legendary traditions as 
to the birth of Jesus (p. 519). He thinks it not quite 
certain that Clement of Alexandria knew of the baptis- 
mal formula given in Matthew’s Gospel (p. 436). He 
holds that the true founders of the Christian Church 
“ were not the simple-minded fishermen of Galilee,” but 
the Greek Christian Fathers of the third and fourth cen- 
turies (p. 484). He gays that the profession of Chris- 
tianity by Clement ef Alexandria was ‘“‘a far more 
significant fact in the triumphant progress of the new 
religion than even the conversion of Saul,” and that 
Clement, as compared with Paul, was “ far superior to 
him both in learning and in philosophical strength” 
(p. 455). Has Dr. Miiller carefully read the writings 
of Paul, and compared them with the writings of Clem- 
ent? Has he compared the Christianity of the New 
Testament, the Christianity that now dominates the 
world, and the Christianity of Origen and Clement and 
the Gregorys? 

Dr. Miiller’s conception of religio: may be tersely 
stated by saying that he holds that the word is not 
derived from Peligare, but ought to be. He holds 
that the founders of religions are all bridge-builders, 
filled with the idea of spanning the gulf between man 
and God (pp. 535, 541, 361, 455, 459). In the Vedas, 
the Zoroastrian writings, the Greek religious philosophy, 
the doctrines of Sufiism, the Norse mythology, the tra- 
ditions of isolated barbarian tribes of the south seas and 
of the American continent, he finds this idea central. 
Perhaps he would say that this idea finds its best utter- 
ance in the Gospel by John, the Greek Christian Fathers, 
and the German mystics of the later centuries, but with 
the Vedantas, the Greek Eleatic philosophy, and the 
best utterances of the other great religions, not far be- 
hind. He enlarges upon the Christian doctrine of the 
incarnation, giving it an interpretation of his own, as 
being the solution by Christianity of the problem of the 
return to God (Lectures XIII. and XV.). 

Dr. Miller makes much of the Greek elements in the 
origin of Christianity. He insists that the doctrine of 
the Logos and the doctrine of sonship with God, funda- 
mental as these are, come from the Greek, and not from 
Semitic sources (Preface, and Lectures XII., XIII., XV.). 

On these and other points most readers of The Sunday 
School Times will partly approve and partly disapprove 
the positions taken by Dr. Miller. They will further 
disapprove his position as an apologist for Christianity, 
in so far as it invalidates any arguments which they be- 
lieve to be sound, But the positive apologetic results he 
reaches are altogether admirable. He has no sympathy 
with the spirit that would underrate what is good in 
other religions, in order to magnify Christianity ; that 
would deny the existence elsewhere of the knowledge of 
certain religious truths, in order to give Christianity the 
credit of introducing these truths to the world. On this 
point he says, after citing from various sources some of 
the world’s great utterances of truth: ‘‘ These are truly 
Christian sentiments,—Christian, because eternal and 
universal; but it would be very difficult to prove that 
they were borrowed either from or by Christianity. . 

To me these truths seem to gain rather than to lose in 
power, if we accept them as springing up spontaneously 
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conceived once only, and then berrowed by others” 
(p. 11). 

Dr. Miiller holds that, as a matter of fact, the greatest 
religious truths have been held independently by the 
great thinkers of the several great religions, and by 
minor isolated thinkers as well; that this independent 
knowing conclusively proves that these truths are legiti- 
mate; and that Christianity’s best claim to “‘its own 
unique position among all the religions of the world” 
(p. 522) is based on its being the best embodiment of 
these truths. Using the term “ theosophy ” “as compre- 
hending whatever of wisdom has been vouchsafed to 
‘man touching things divine,” he wishes to make it quite 
.Clear “that there is in Christianity more theosophy than 
in any other religion.” He says: “If I and those who 
honestly share my convictions claim a perfect right to 
the name of Christians, we do so with a good conscience. 
We have subjected Christianity to the severest criticism, 
and have not found it wanting. We have done what St, 
Paul exhorts every Christian to do, wé have proved 
everything, we have not been afraid to compare Chris- 
tianity with any other religion, and if we have retained 
it, we have done so because we found it best” (p. 26). 
Again, he claims that he has best performed his duty as 
a lecturer in defense of-Christianity “ by vindicating the 
true historical position of Christianity, and by showing 
the position which it holds by right among the historical 
and natural religions of the world, without reference to or 
reliance upon any supposed special, exceptional, or so-called 
miraculous revelation” (p. 448). The italics are his, 
Without depreciating, as Dr, Miiller does, the miracu- 
lous elements in Christianity, we may well rejoice in the 
massive and impregnable strength of his historical vin- 
dication of it. And even if we part company with him 
at this point, we still have a right to claim that any vin- 
dication of Christianity is a vindication of its testimony 
concerning itself; and further, that, in proving Chris- 
tianity to be by far the best of religions, he has proved it 
to be, in the highest and truest sense, the only religion. 





The Great Remembrance, and Other Poems. B 
Watson Gilder. (16mo, pp. 87. 
Company. 75 cents.) 


The longest poem in this newest collection of Mr. Gil- 


Richard 
New York: The Century 


| der’s verse; the poem which gives the booklet its title, was 


read by the author at the last annual reunion of the 
Society of the Army of the Potomac, held in Boston, 
June 27,1893. It is a surprise, and really deserves men- 
tion here, because of its unexpected crudity of form. Mr. 
Gilder has been‘a reverential and successful imitator of 
Italian verse-forms, and we have looked to him for 
seriousness of construction and finish of expression; but 
here, using the old rhymed iambic tetrameter couplet, 
with an occasional alexandrine, he is completely over- 
come by it, and presents a very amateurish production, 
which a college sophomore, with some aptitude for 
poetics, might easily equal. The retrospection and the 
patriotic prophecy are good, considered as subject-matter, 
but suffer in utterance, especially in the use of the 
enjambement, or running of the sense from one line into 
the next. 


Sabbath Hours. Thoughts by Liebman Adler. (8vo, 4 pred xiii, 
338. With portrait. Philadelphia : The Jewish Publication 
Society. $1.25.) 

This is a selection and translation of fifty-four short 
sermons on texts in Genesis, taken from fhe German 
works of a deceased Chicago rabbi. They represent a 
modern type of Jewish preaching in which “dogma and 
‘mysticism ” are ignored, and Judaism is identified prac- 
tically with good morals and respect for so much of in- 
herited tradition as is graceful and convenient. Rabbi 
Adler was a man of strong and fertile mind, and his ser- 
mons are eminently ‘readable; but what he makes of his 
texts may be inferred from his statement: “ It contains 
no theology, no metaphysics, no mysticism, no heaven, 
no hell, no angels, no devils, nothing of another world. 
The Bible, according to its contents, may be divided 
into natural history, history, laws, and ethics.” So the 
fall of man is asserted to be a rise, and Eve is praised 
for her share in it. 


Some Old Puritan Love -Letters: John and M Winth 
1618-1638. Edited by Joseph Dg Twichell. (smo, is, 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. $2.) 

Few readers take time to go to the “ complete works ” of 
bygone worthies whose names may be familiar, but whose 
literary productions are of minor importance. A debt is 
therefore due to those who ransack the publications of 
historica) societies, or the dustier shelves of large libra- 
ries, and select therefrom such matter as seems specially 





in different minJs, than if we maintain that they were 


worth new presentation, A task of this sort has been 
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pleasantly performed by the Rev. J. .H: 
Twichell in his collection of some of the 
letters passing between Governor Win- 
throp and his wife in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. Like the Madison 
or the Adhms domestic correspondence, 
these epistles are neither dull nor over- 
formal, and, thus reproduced in a pretty 
form, will be weleome in book-clubs or 
private bookshelves. The prefixed por- 
trait of Winthrop is‘ not as good as it 
might be. : 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York, 
and Chicago, issue a set of progressive 
outline maps of Bible lands, intended for 
use in the Sunday-school. They are well 
printed on sheetsof paper measuring about 
ten by eleven inches, and may be obtained 
from the publishers at the rate of $1.50 





per hundred. 


The “ fitness of things” is not always 
so immediately apparent, in the disposi- 


* tion of buildings associated with literary 


history, as in the recent purchase of the 
Casa Guidi by Mr. Robert Barrett Brown- 
ing. In this, as in other acts, the young 
artist’ displayed a filial devotion very 
pleasing even to distant readers of the 
Brownings, who never personally knew 
either of the great poets. 


Specimen pages have been issued show- 
ing the plan of “The Complete Normal 
Manual,” now in preparation by W. J. 
Semelroth, state superintendent of the 
Missouri Sunday-school Association. This 
work is intended as a text-book for inter- 
denominational normal and Bible study in 
that state. The plan is broadly laid, and, 
so far as sample pages can show the chear- 


acter of the coming yorsnen, it is full of |. 
promise. 7 é r 





: While it is an open aeietien 6 isle a 
writer is capable of putting forth his best 
effort in contending for a prize, there is no 
doubt that the offer of a prize will call 
forth exceptional efforts in the line of its 
designation. The American Sunday-school 
Union announces the award of two pre- 
miums offered in March, 1892, for the two 
best books written for the Society, on 
“The Christian Nurture and Education 
of Youth for the Twentieth Century.” 
The first premium, of six hundred dollars, 
goes to F. Durell, Carlisie, Pa., for “A 
New Life in Education ;” the second pre- 
mium, of four hundred dollars, to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Grinncll, Pasadena, Cal., for 
“ How John and I Brought Up the Child.” 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statemeht of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year;when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 
be Bee caste Advertisers are free to examine 

the subseription list at any time. The advertis- 
tig rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an rumning a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may, have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All adwertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an adwance of twenty per cent upon the regu- | . 
lar rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate makes an in- 


vigorating drink with water and sugar only. 
Delicious. 
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Send One Dollar for One Year to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Familiar Letters to Girls 
By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 


The first of a series of delightfully famil- 
iar letters to girls, by Mrs. WHITNEY, on 
the perplexing little questions of girlhood 
days, appears in the Christmas Laprgs’ 
HoME JournaL; and during 1894 several 
of these letters will appear. 
number on all news-stands: ten cents. 
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The International Lessons 
(Pocket Edition) 


Every Sunday-school teacher should have a 
copy of the pocket edition of the International 
Sunday-school lessons, _It is a little book (2% x4 
inches) containing all the lessons for 1894, with 
both the Common and the Revised Version given 
in full on opposite pages, and 52 blank pages for 
notes. The booklet is printed on thin, tough 


paper, and can be conveniently carried in the vest 


pocket. Just the thing for those who wish to look 
over the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough 
for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas. 
Single copy, neatly bound in cloth, with side 
stamp in color.and gold, by mail, 25 cents; five or 
"more copies, 20centseach. Bound in fine leather, 
50 cents ; five-or more copies, 40 cents each. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 











~» JUST PUBLISHED = 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


# | Geant “OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS. 
At prices from $1.25 to $20.00. 


~~ Handy Volume Classics. 

38 volumes in dainty bindings, charmingly illus- 
trated, and the choicest booxs for holiday gifte. 15 
new vol a this oe A od 
in, ” 





nein For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 
" Sine Longtiiow ue 5, ioe pee an i THOMAS NELSON ‘2 SON, 
«« Lowell's Masty # ns by Two Brot 33 2 East 17th Street, New York. 
Halt leather, #1, velo Ania it sope tie, $1.50. Parttclow, it re | 
a a pe ae A PRINTED ) IN COLORS. 


Sa” Descriptive pi aent vn application. 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 
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received & UNANIMOUS VOTE OF APPRO 
VAL from the WorLp’s SuNDAY-8CHOOL 
Convention at St. Louis. 

They are printed in colors. A picture 
for each lesson, and all for review. Size, 
2 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 1 inch, 

1894 begins the fourteenth year of 


publication. 


The second half of 1894, and the firat 
half of 1895, will illustrate Tar Lire 
OF on by 48 beautiful colored 
ae 

@ Bible Lesson Pietures are pub- 
lished at $1.25 per quarter, or $5 
ear, free by mail, and including Taz 
wUNDAY ScHooL ‘SUPERINTENDENT, @ 
lesson-teaching paper. 
Sample free. 

Send your orders to 

HARRIS, JONES & ©O., PUBS., 
' PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 


In ordering goods, or in making inguity 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 








advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver . 


tisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage : 


ONE COPY, OMe YOAT,........00..000eecceeeeeeseereesereneeesHl.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as pear copies as nay be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any nuiber of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a kage to one address, 
SO cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written) or 
printed on the separate papers. 

be Ts net for a club may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
gaehege to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 

esired. 





The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others In the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
pee ge ciubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent 

hat large ‘kages may be divi ed into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
* gliowed for every ten copies for in aclub of either 

c r. The free copies for kage clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


“‘Addttions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the pecmerwonate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

ime as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, se wy A at the rate of $1.60 or $1.00 
® year, can have the address changed at &@ny time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 

m a package to a separate address at the rite of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it bas over six months torun. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
sy club subscriber intends to change hisor her 

reas for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week 
, Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other pm 
fon than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 

b person will oblige the publisher by stating that 

club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
TOTNES 1ASt VEAT DY ..........ccecccee cosscseseeense coveesee 
@ paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless special request. The 
pers for a clob will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 


Enongh copies of any one issue of the to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to ¢. it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
The Sunday School Times wil! be sent to any of the 


countries em in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shiliings. 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

to one address, whichever may be preferred 
y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 

to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


“TWE BIBLE IN A NUTSHELL,” — 
“ BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE BIBLE,” 
“AN EPITOME OF THE BIBLE,” 


Are some of the expressions made about Presi- 
dent Schultze’s Books of the Bible Ana- 
lyzed. Of it The Sunday School Times has 
said: “The value of a book is not always 
directly proportioned to its size and cost, Such 
will very likely be true of. this modest little 
hand pamphlet. It is a clear, logical, trust- 
worthy, and instructive account of the canoni- 
cal books, their authorship, their purpose, and 
their contents,” 

Religious papers, without exception, have 
most heartily recomménded it as a weltome 
and efficient aid to Bible reading and study. 





To aid its introduction into Sunday-schools, 
I will make a special price for larger lots. 


W. P. PIERSON, 


P. O. Box 008, Philadelphia, Pa. _ 


for A 














BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer onght to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
0. S. WILTBERGER. Prop.. 233 N. 2¢ St., Phila. Pa. 


OUT OF Boston Linen. Reston Bon 





in quality or price. Send 6 cents 
fot amples. 









College 
Men 


Were always at the front in the war 
for the Union. The book “The 


Mothers, 


need a nourishment that will 
give them strength. ’ 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
nourishes mothers and makes 
babies fat and healthy. Gives 
strength to growing children. 
Physicians, the world over, en- 
dorse it. 


Don't be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggis’ 


Knightly Soldier" is the life story of 
one of the noblest of these student- 
soldiers, as told by his companion 
and closest friend, Chaplain H. Clay 
Trumbull. 


The story abounds in stirring in- 
cident and vivid word pictures of 
college and army life. 


This is the biography of a Vale man,— 
a model student, a crack oarsman 
athlete, a sincere Christian, and a splendid 
soldier. . . . It is one of the most inspir- 
ing volumes of war literature we have 
seen.— The Western Christian Advocate. 
Price, $1.50. 


323 pages. Illustrated, 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 


FREE containing over 2,500 
tested recipes. 320 | —— — 
paces, bound incloth, Don’t fail to 


f WATCH-CLOCK 


the greatest novelty of the age. 
For full particulars how to obtain both, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0, Box 287. New York City, N. ¥. 


SPFA Mor pur book of instruction snd out 
wonderful offer, Freup ForcE 
Pur Uo., 311 Bristol Ave., Lockport, N.Y. 
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US 
Bocoume 
gf GREATEST INVENTION 
Povonap wiorut or ERE PRD Ta chy 
STEPHEN F WHITMAN & SON 

PHILADELPHIA PA. 
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Like our grandmothers nsed to make, is the kind 
of pie that any one can make with the delicious modern luxury— 


None-Such consenses Mince Meat 


Pie making in ye olden time was quite a momentous occa- 
sion. Pie making to-day, with None-Sucn Mince Mzat, is 
but a passing incident in the duties of the day—your work ends 
with making and baking the crust. Nong-Sucu Minck MEAT 
is prepared with the most scrupulous care, every ingredient being 
of the highest quality. Each package makes two large pies. 


If your grocer does not keep the NoNE-SucH brand, send 
l2c. to pay postage on full size package by mail. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Hot houses are a prolific 


Pr otect source of colds. The way 
Against Cold. © sH % dees » 


secure some efficient pro- 
tection for the more sensitive parts of the body when one 
goes out into the cold air. 

Alicock’s Porous Plasters supply this need exactly. 
They protect the skin, which becomes weakened by ex- 
cessive heat. They also strengthen it by keeping the pores 
open and thus assist Nature to overcome the congestion 
which so often atténds exposure. As a result the skin is 
kept in a perfectly healthy condition and is enabled to per- 
form its necessary functions in a normal way. 

This, remember, is not true of all plasters. If you 
would be certain as to the results, you must make sure and 
get the genuine . 


Allcock’ 











Porous 
Plasters 








PAPER 0 end Banker Hill are unexcel! 


Samuel Ward Co... Boston. 








WORTH REPEATING. 


THOUGHTS IN ‘SEASON. 
[By James Clarence Harvey.) 


Little children, bright and cheery, 
Wrapped in furs and wreathed in smiles, 
Winter is not cold and dreary, 
Pleasure all your time beguiles. 
To the sound of bel]s, entrancing, 
Back of horses, gaily prancing, 
You can ride for miles and miles, 





But, to some, the winds are calling 
In a melancholy wail ; 
With a chill, the snow is falling 
On their faces pinched and pale, 
Happy hopes are dead and dying, 
Frost and hunger, tears and sighing, 
Come with winter’s sleet and hail. 


Little children, who are livin 
ln your homes so warm and bright, 
You, with others, should be giving 
Aid for homeless ones to-night. 
Give with open hands and gladness, 
Cheering hearts bowed down in sadness 
With a ray of heaven’s light. 





A PHYSIOLOGICAL VIEW 
OF HABIT. 


[From “ Psychology,” by Professor William James.] 


Seize the very first possible opportunity to 
act on every resolution you make, and on 
every emotional prompting you may experi- 
ence in the direction of the habits you aspire 
to gain. It is not in the moment of their 
forming, but in the moment of. their pro- 
ducing motor effects, that resolves and 
aspirations communicate the new “set’”’ to 
the brain. As Bahnsen remarks: 

“The actual presence of the practical 
opportunity alone furnishes the fulcrum 
upon which the lever can rest, by means 
ot which the moral will may multiply its 
strength, and raise itself aloft, He who 
has no solid ground to press against will 
never get beyond the stage of empty ges- 
ture-making.” 

No matter how full a reservoir of max- 
ims one may possess, and no matter how 
good one’s sentiments may be, if one have 
not taken advantage of every concrete op- 
portunity to act, one’s character may re- 
main entirely unaffected for the better. 
With mere good intentions, hell is prover- 
bially paved. And this is an obvious con- 
sequence of the principles we have laid 
down, A “character,” as J.8. Mill says, 
“is a completely fashioned will;” and a 
will, in the sense in which he means it, is 
an aggregate of tendencies to act in a firm 
and prompt and definite way upon all the 
principal emergencies of life. A tendency 
to act only becomes effectively ingrai 
in us in proportion to the uninterrupted 
frequency with which the actions actually 
occur, and the brain “ grows” totheir u 
When a resolve or a fine glow of feelin 
is allowed to evaporate without bearing 
practical fruit, it is worse than a chance 
lost; it works so as positively to hinder 
future resolutions and emotions from tak- 
ing the normal path of discharge. There 
is no more contemptible type of human 
character than that of the nerveless senti- 
mentalist and dreamer, who spends his 
life in a weltering sea of sensibility and 
emotion, but who never does a manly 
concrete deed, Rousseau, inflaming all 
the mothers of France, by his eloquence, 
to follow nature and nurse their babies 
themselves, while he sends his own chil- 
dren to the foundling hospital, is the 
classical example of what I mean. 

But every one of us in his measure, 
whenever, after glowing for an abstractly 
formulated good, he practically ignores 
some actual case, among the squalid 
“other particulars” of which that same 
good lurks disguised, treads straight on 
Rousseau’s path. All goods are disguised 
by the vulgarity of their concomitants, in 
this work-a-day world, but wo to him 
who can only recognize them when he 
thinks them in their pare and abstract 
form! The habit of excessive novel- 
reading and theater-geing will produce 
true monsters in this line. The weeping 
of the Russian lady over the fictitious 
personages in the play, while her coach- 
man is freezing to death on his seat out- 
side, is the sort of thing that everywhere 
happens on a less glaring scale. Even the 
habre of excessive indulgence in music, for 
those who are neither performers them- 
selves, nor musically gifted enough to take 
it in a purely intellectual way, has proba- 
bly a relaxing effect upon the character, 
One becomes filled with emotions which 
habitually pass without prompting to any 









and no other. 


deed. and so the inertly sentimental con- 
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dition is kept up. The remedy would be, 
never to suffer one’s self to have an emo- 
tion at a concert, without expressing it 
afterward in some active way. Let the 
expression be the least thing in the world 
—+speaking genially w one’s grandmother, 
or fiving up one’s seat in a horse-car, if 
nothing more heroic offers,—but let it not 
fail-to take place. 

These latter cases make us aware that 
it is not. simply particular lines of dis- 
charge, but also general forms of dis- 
charge, that seem to be grooved out by 
habit in the brain. Just as, if we let our 
emotions evaporate, they get into a way 
of evaporating, so there is reason to sup- 
pose that, if we often flinch from making 
an effort, before we know it the effort- 
making capacity will be gone, and that, if 
we suffer the wandering of our attention, 
presently it will wander all the time. 
Attention and effort are, as we shall see 
later, but two names for the same psychic 
fact. To what brain-processes they cor- 
respond, we do not know. The strongest 
reason for believing that they do depend 
on brain-processes at all,and are not pure 
acts of the spirit, is just this fact, that they 
seem in some degree subject to the law of 
habit, which is a material law. 

As a final practical maxim, relative to 
these habits of the will, we may, then, 
offer something like this: Keep the faculty 
of effort alive in you by a little gratuitous 
exercise every day; that is, be systemati- 
cally ascetic or heroic in little unnecessary 
points, do every day or two something for 
no other reason than that you would 
rather not do it, so that, when the hour of 
dire need draws nigh, it may find you not 
unnerved and untrained to stand the test. 
Asceticism of this sort is like the insur- 
ance which a man pays on his house and 
goods. The tax does him no good at the 
time, and possibly may never bring him a 
return; but if the fire does come, his 
having paid it will be his salvation from 
ruin. So with the man who has daily 
inured himself to habits of concentrated 
attention, energetic volition, and self- 
denial in unnecessary things. He will 
stand like a tower when everything rocks 
around him, and when his softer fellow- 
mortals are winnowed like chaff in the 
blast. 

The physiological study of mental con- 
ditions is thus the most powerful ally of 
hortatory ethics. . . . Could. the young 
but realize how soon they will become 
mere walking bundles of habits, they 
would give more heed to their con- 
duct while in the plastic state. We are 
spinning our own fates, good or evil, and 
never to be undone. Every smallest stroke 
of virtue or of vice leaves its never so 
littlescar. Thedrunken Rip Van Winkle, 
in Jefferson’s play, excuses himself for 
every fresh dereliction by saying, “I won’t 
count this time.” Well, he may not count 
it, and a kind Heaven may not count it; 
but it is being counted none the Jess. 
‘Down among his nerve-cells and fibers the 
molecules are counting it, registering and 
storing it up, to be used against him when 
the next temptation comes. Nothing we 
ever do is, in strict scientific literalness, 
wiped out. Of course, this has its good 
side as well as its bad one. As we become 
permanent drunkards by so many separate 
drinks, so we become saints in the moral, 
and ‘authorities and experts in the prac- 
tical and scientific spheres, by so many 
separate acts and hours of work. Let no 
youth have any anxiety about the upshot 
of his education, whatever the line of it 
may be. If he keep faithfully busy each 
hour of the working day, he may safely 
leave the fing] result to itself. “He can 
with perfect certainty count on waking 
up some fine morning to find himself one 
of the competent ones of his generation, 
in whatever pursuit he may have singled 
out. Silently, between all the details of 
his business, the power of judging in all 
that class of matter will have built itself 
up within him as a possession that will 
never pass away. Young people should 
know this truth in advance. The igno- 
rance of it has probably engendered more 
discouragement and faint-heartedness in 
youths embarking on arduous careers than 
all other causes put together. 





THE PROPER USE OF 
ONE’S HEAD. 
[Frances E. Willard, in The Independent. } 
I once asked the greatest of inventors, 
Thomas A. Edison, if he were a total 


abstainer; and when he told me that he 
was, I said, “May I inquire whether it 


was home influence that. made you. so?” 
and he replied, ‘No, I think it was be- 
cause I always felt that I had a better use 
for my head,” Who can measure the loss 
to the world if that wonderful instrumentof 
thought that has given us so much of light 
and leading in the practical mechanism of 
life had become sodden with drink, instead 
of electric with original ideas? But there 
is another argument on which we can 
perhaps insist with a larger constituency. 

It will always be true that a certain 
number of the people must, for their own 
sake, let intoxicants entirely alone, and 
that there is a certain amount of danger 
to — one who uses them. If, then, any 
one elects to be an abstainer, in order that 
those who must follow that practice shall 
not be a class by themselves, marked as 
weaklings and of singular ways in life, 
and also for the reason that it is more 
absolutely safe to let liquors alone than to 
use them, he is in a position wholly 
scientific, ethical, and in accordance with 
the Golden Rule. Whoever then laughs 
at a total abstainer shows himself lacking 
in a clear mind as well as a good heart; 
for to take such a precaution on one’s own 
account as a matter of prudence is surely 
conformable to reason, and to take it in 
order to make it easier for others to do 
the same is conformable to the Golden 
Rule and the highest dictates of brother- 
hood, 

We are too apt to think what makes for 
us makes for the truth, and what makes 
for the truth must be true. Such a circle 
of reasoning leaves us, so far as logie goes, 
in the attitude said to have been assumed 
by the coffin of Mohammed—suspended be- 
tween earth and heaven. A reformer is very 
apt to fall into this line of argumentation, 
a tendency which is perhaps most likely 
to be corrected by studying the correlated 
movements of other groups of men and 
women equally excellent, and by allying 
to the reform of which he is an advocate 
as many others germane to it as may be 
practicable, always asking this question 
as the touchstone of the “natural selec- 
tion ” he would make, ‘‘ What is the tem- 
perance aspect of this cognate reform, and 
what its aspect toward the liquor traffic? ” 

The temperance cause started out well- 
nigh alone, but mighty forces have joined 
us in the long march. We are now in the 
midst of the Waterloo battle, and in the 
providence of God the temperance army 
will not have to fight that out all by itself. 
For science has come up with its glittering 
contingent, political economy deploys its 
legions, the woman question brings an 
Amazonian army upon the field, and the 
stout ranks Of labor stretch away far as 
the eye can reach. As in the old Water- 
loo against Napoleon, so now against the 
Napoleon of the liquor traffic, no force is 
adequate except the “allied forces.” 
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of the highest quality. Each package makes two large pies. 


If your grocer does not keep the NonE-SucH brand, send 
l2c. to pay postage on full size package by mail. 
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tection for the more sensitive parts of the body when one 
goes out into the cold air. 

Allicock’s Porous Plasters supply this need exactly. 
They protect the skin, which becomes weakened by ex- 
cessive heat. They also strengthen it by keeping the pores 
open and thus assist Nature to overcome the congestion 
which so often atténds exposure. As a result the skin is 
kept in a perfectly healthy condition and is enabled to per- 
form its necessary functions in a normal way. 

This, remember, is not true of all plasters. If you 
would be certain as to the results, you must make sure and 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


THOUGHTS IN ‘SEASON. 


[By James Clarence Harvey.] 


Little children, bright and cheery, 
Wrapped in furs and wrea in smiles, 
Winter is not cold and dreary, 
Pleasure all your time beguiles, 
To the sound of bells, entrancing, 
Back of horses, gaily rancing, 
You ean ride for miles and miles. 





But, to some, the winds are calling 
In a melane oly wail ; 
With a chill, the snow is falling 
On their faces pinched and pale, 
Happy mores are dead and dying, 
Frost and hunger, tears and sighing, 
Come with winter’s sleet and hail. 


Little children, who are livin 
in your homes so warm and bright, 
You, with others, should be giving 
Aid for homeless ones to-night. 
Give with open hands and gladness, 
Cheering hearts bowed down in sadness 
With a ray of heaven’s light. 





A PHYSIOLOGICAL VIEW 
OF HABIT. 


[From “ Psychology,” by Professor William James.] 


Seize the very first possible opportunity to 
act on every resolution you make, and on 
every emotional prompting may omer 
ence in the direction of the habite you 

to gain. Itis notin the moment of 1 eit 
forming, but in the moment of. their pro- 
ducing motor effects, that resolves and 
aspirations communicate the new “ set” to 
the brain. As Bahnsen remarks: 

“The actual presence of the practical 
_ | Opportunity alone furnishes the fulcrum 
upon which the lever can rest, by means 
ot which the moral will may multiply its 
strength, and raise itself aloft. He who 
has no solid ground to press against will 
never get beyond the stage of empty ges- 
ture-making.” 

No matter how full a reservoir of max- 
ims one may possess, and no matter how 
good one’s sentiments may be, if one have 
not taken advantage of every concrete op- 
portunity to act, one’s character may re- 
main entirely unaffected for the better. 
With mere good intentions, hell is prover- 
bially pav oe And this is an obvious con- 
sequence of the principles we have laid 
down. A “character,” as J.8. Mill sa * 
“is a completely fashioned will; ” an 
will, in the sense in which he means it, is 
an aggregate of tendencies to act in a firm 
and prompt and definite way upon all the 


-principal emergencies of life. A tendency 


to act only becomes effectively ingrainfe 
in us in pfoportion to the uninterrupfed 
frequency with which the actions actually 
occur, and the brain “ grows” totheir u 
When a resolve or a fine glow of feeling 
is allowed fo evaporate without bearing 
practical fruit, it is worse than a chance 
lost; it works so as positively to hinder 
future resolutions and emotions from take 
ing the normal path of discharge. There 
is no more contemptible type of human 
character than that of the nerveless senti- 
mentalist and dreamer, who spends his 
life in a weltering sea of sensibility and 
emotion, but who never does a manly 
concrete deed. Rousseau, inflaming all 
the mothers of France, by his eloquence, 
to follow nature and nurse their babies 
themselves, while he sends his own chil- 
dren to the foundling hospital, is the 
classical example of what I mean. 

But every one of us in his measure, 
whenever, after glowing for an abstractly 
formulated good, he practically ignores 
some actual case, among the squalid 

“ other particulars ” of which that same 
good lurks disguised, treads straight on 
Rousseau’s path, All goods are disguised 
by the vulgarity of their concomitants, in 
this work-a-day world; but wo to him 
who can only recognize them when he 
thinks them in their pare and abstract 
form! The habit of excessive novel- 
reading and theater-going will produce 
true monsters in this line. The weeping 
of the Russian lady over the fictitious 
personages in the play, while her coach- 
man is freezing to death on his seat out- 
-_ is the sort of thing that everywhere 

pens on a lessglaringscale. Even the 

able of excessive indulgence in music, for 
jam who are neither performers them- 
selves, nor musically gifted enough to take 
it in a purely intellectual way, has proba- 
bly a relaxing effect upon the character. 
One becomes filled with emotions which 
habitually pass without prompting to any 





and no other. 


deed. and so the inertly sentimental con- 
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dition is kept up. ‘The remedy would be, 
never to suffer one’s self to have an emo- 
tion at a concert, without expressing it 
afterward in some active way. Let the 
expression be the least thing in the world 
—speaking genially vo one’s grandmother, 
or giving up one’s seat in a horse-car, if 
nothing more heroic offers,—but let it not 
fail to take place. 

These latter cases make us aware that 
it is not simply particular lines of dis- 
charge, but also general forms of dis- 
charge, that seem to be grooved out by 
habit in the brain. Just as, if we let our 
emotions evaporate, they get into a way 
of evaporating, so there is reason to sup- 

ose that, if we often flinch from making 
an effort, before we know it the effort- 
making capacity will be gone, and that, if 
we suffer the wandering of our attention, 
presently it will wander all the time. 
Attention and effort are, as we shall see 
later, but two names for the same psychic 
fact. To what brain-processes they cor- 
respond, we do not know. The strongest 
reason for believing that they do depend 
on brain-processes at all,and are not pure 
acts of the spirit, is just this fact, that they 
seem in some degree subject to the law of 
habit, which is a material law. 

As a final practical maxim, relative to 
these habits of the will, we may, then, 
offer something like this: Keep the faculty 























































exercise every day; that is, be systemati- 
cally ascetic or heroic in little unnecessary 
points, do every day or two something for 
no other reason than that you would 
wrather not do it, so that, when the hour of 
ire need draws nigh, it may find you not 
nnerved and untrained to stand the test. 
sceticism of this sort is like the insur- 
ce which a man pays on his house and 
zoods. The tax does him no good at the 
ime, and possibly may never bring him a 
return; but if the fire does come, his 
having paid it will be his salvation from 
ruin. So with the man who has daily 
inured himself to habits of concentrated 
attention, energetic volition, and self- 
denial in unnecessary things. He will 
stand like a tower when everything rocks 
round him, and when his softer fellow- 
ortals are winnowed like chaff in the 



















last. 
The physiological study of mental con- 
itions is thus the most powerful ally of 
ortatory ethics... . Could, the young 
but realize how soon they will become 
ere walking bundles of habits, they 
ould give more heed to their con- 
uct while in the plastic state. We are 
inning our own fates, good or evil, and 
hever to be undone. Every smallest stroke 
of virtue or of vice leaves its never so 
littlescar. Thedrunken Rip Van Winkle, 
in Jefferson’s play, excuses himself for 
every fresh dereliction by saying, “I won’t 
count this**me.” Well, he may not count 
it, and a kind Heaven may not count it; 
but it is being counted none the less. 
‘Down among his nerve-cells and fibers the 
molecules are counting it, registering and 
storing it up, to be used against him when 
the next temptation comes. Nothing we 
ever do is, in strict scientific literalness, 
wiped out. Of course, this has its good 
side as well as its bad one. As we become 
permanent drunkards by so many separate 
drinks, so we become saints in the moral, 
and ‘authorities and experts in the prac- 
tical and scientific spheres, by so many 
separate acts and hours of work. Let no 
youth have any anxiety about the upshot 
of his education, whatever the line of it 
{ may be. If he keep faithfully busy each 
hour of the working day, he may safely 
leave the fingl result to itself. He can 
with perfect certainty count on waking 
up some fine morning to find himself one 
of the competent ones of his generation, 
\ in whatever pursuit he may have singled 
out. Silently, between all the details of 
| his business, the power of judging in all 
/ that class of matter will have built itself 
up within him- as a possession that will 
never pass away. Young people should 
know this truth in advance. The igno- 
rance of it has probably engendered more 
discouragement and faint-heartedness in 
youths embarking on arduous careers than 
all other causes put together. 








THE PROPER USE OF 
ONE’S HEAD. 
' [Frances E. Willard, in The Independent. } 

I once asked the greatest of inventors, 
Thomas A. Edison, if he were a total 
abstainer; and when he told me that he 
was, I said, “May I inquire whether it 


of effort alive in you by a little gratuitous | hood 


was home influence that-made you. so?” 
and he replied, “No, I think it was be- 
cause I always felt that I had a better use 
for my head.” Who can measure the loss 
to the world if that wonderful instrumentof 
thought that has given us.so much of light 
and leading in the practical mechanism of 
life had become sodden with drink, instead 
of electric with original ideas? But there 
is another argument on which we can 
perhaps insist with a larger constituency. 

It will always be true that a certain 
number of the people must, for their own 
sake, let intoxicants entirely alone, and 
that there is a certain amount of danger 
to any one who uses them. If, then, any 
one elects to be an abstainer, in order that 
those who must follow that practice shall 
not be a class by themselves, marked as 
weaklings and of singular ways in life, 
and also for the reason that it is more 
absolutely safe to let liquors alone than to 
use them, he is in a position wholly 
scientific, ethical, and in accordance with 
the Golden Rule. Whoever then laughs 
at a total abstainer shows himself lacking 
in a clear mind as well as a good heart; 
for tc take such a precaution on one’s own 
account as a matter of prudence is surely 
conformable to reason, and to take it in 
order to make it easier for others to do 
the same is conformable to the Golden 
Rule and the highest dictates of brother- 


We are too apt to think what makes for 
us makes for the truth, and what makes 
for the truth must be true. Such a circle 
of reasoning leaves us, so far as logie goes, 
in the attitude said to have been assumed 
by the coffin of Mohammed—suspended be- 
tween earth and heaven. A reformer is very 
apt to fall into this line of argumentation, 
a tendency which is perhaps most likely 
to be corrected by studying the correlated 
movements of other groups of men and 
women equally excellent, and by allying 
to the reform of which he is an advocate 
as many others germane to it as may be 
practicable, always asking this question 
as the touchstone of the “natural selec- 
tion ” he would make, ‘‘ What is the tem- 
perance aspect of this cognate reform, and 
what its aspect toward the liquor traffic? ” 

The temperance cause started out well- 
nigh alone, but mighty forces have joined 


us in the long march. We are now in the} 


midst of the Waterloo battle, and in the 
providence of God the temperance army 
will not have to fight that out all by itself. 
For science has come up with its glittering 
contingent, political economy deploys its 
legions, the woman question brings an 
Amazonian, grmy upon the field, and the 
stout ranks of labor stretch away far as 
the eye can reach. As inthe old Water- 
loo against Napoleon, so now against the 
Napoleon of the liquor traffic, no force is 
adequate except the “‘allied forces.” 








You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass” is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—if you 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
times as much as someothers. That istrué. He 
may say they arejust as good. Don’t you believe 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


Pittsburgh. Gro, A. MACBETH Co. 


1 pape ra And beauty 
of leather is Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25¢, and your 
money back if you want.it 

Patent lambskin-with:wool 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oi] Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Gold Dust Washing Powder 


is a wonder of effectiveness and ‘economy which no 
modern housekeeper can afford to do without. Costs 
much less and goes much farther than any other 
, kind. Sold everywhere. 

Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


to the enemy—Dirt. 
Give the quarter to 
your grocer for a 
Four-Pound Package 
of GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder, 
and seé the dirt fly. 
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THE SCHOLAR’S MACAZINE. 


A 32 PAGE MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 





Bright stories and 
poems by the best . 
writers for young 
people. 





upon application. 


1031 





12 
CENTS 
YEARLY 


IN A PACKAGE OF FIVE OR MORE COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS. 


Single copies, 25 cents a year. 
anew. idea in Sunday-school literature. Its remarkably low price 
places it within the reach of any school. 
appropriate for a gift to their scholars,’ Specimen copies sent free 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 


The International 
Lessons with notes 
by askilled lesson- 
help writer. 


This little magazine embodies 


Teachers will find it 


Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 








Criterion and Parabolon MACIC LANTERNS 
and stereopticons, oil, lime, or electric light, views of 
World’s Fair, Scripture, temperance, and other subjects for 
profitable public lectures or private talks, Catalogues free. 


J. B. Colt & Co., 


16 Beekman St., New York. 
189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 





CHURCH PEWS, 
“RSL EE 
SETTEES, ETC. 


PULPIT FURNITURE, 
COMMUNION TABLES, 


CHURCH 
SEATINGS 


FITTINGS COMP E FOR 
alls and All Public Buildin 
Tilustrated catalogues and estimates furnished. 


108 B. 16th St., 


Andrews-Demarest Seating C0., New York. 
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A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 
Largest 


27 SUDBURY 8T., 
Bend 5e 1» tar 
. Stamp for new 100 page 


Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 
Pews and Opera Chairs. 


S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 








Furniture, Pulpits, Chairs, ete. 
<=9, SWAN, successof to Baxres C. Swan, 








SOLID SILVER $ 3.5 0 


TEA SPOONS 


6 3 cents per letter extra for engraving. 
The most beautiful pattern made. 


Sent by insured mail (guaranteeing de- 
livery) for 10 cents extra, or C. O. D. on 





approval. if desired. 
REINGTON & ©O., Columbus, Ohio. 
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weal anything advertised in this > you 
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sorynient. 
“*TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 
WORLD 
go round,” but 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it. ogg is a solid cake 
of Scouring Soap. Try it. 


Love's. Labor's Lost a woman who strives to 
her household tare by many herself to death in she ef- 

ort. Ifthe pense doss not look as bright as a pin, she gets 
he if th ings areupturned while house-cleaning goes 
me er again. One within 

she uses Sapolio everything will look goon, 

ripe house-cleaning disorder will be quickly over, 








Investment 
Securities 


such as real estate loans, 
municipal bonds, school 
bonds, etc.' We select 
these for large and small 
investors with the ut- 
most care. They will 
yield 44% to 64%. 

_ Our pamphlet is free. 


The Provident © 
Trust Co. ‘sete ie.” 


Mention The Sunday School Times. 


LOMBARD 


MORTCACES 
BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


__ CHAS E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Bost 





Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 


Friendship the Master-Passion. ,.4 tepkcu.ihe nature snd bis: 


sobundeast tae ten. Sten ty 
a force inthe world. 413 pages (79% inches), richly bound in cloth enclosed in a box. » $3- 





The Knightly Soldier. A. rene “303 Peg desea, Miomaieed 
Fries, $r. * This is the life-story of an exceptionally fine specimen cee ed earl eo idies of the 


st the book for wide-awake young men, for Sunday sche imen of libraries and for young men’s 
paces Tn 


The Blood Chvenant «4 An examination of a primitive rite, and its bearings on 


pture. This is not, strict] speaking, at 
but it primitive facts by ‘whic’ esiegical opinions must be tested. A tock dase 
pages (S¥x844 inches). Price, $2. 








The importance and probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a st 
Kadesh- barnea. of a hunt for it, including studies of the route of the exodus and the rid 


southern boundary of the Holy Land. The book "bas rare value and fascination for biblical students 
and for the met Bible reader. It is also .. attractive story of adventure quite out 4 the usual 
experience of travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings. 478 pages (7X9 inches). Two maps 
and four full-page illustrations. Price, $3. ie mre 


A Lie Never Justifiable. 4.8% Bois, Be Trumbull prover. his 


vigorous treatment of the 
af of veracity, and of the sin of lying, in the light of Bible teachings, of the moral sense of 

of centuries of discussion. A book of 250 pages (4x7 inches), bound in,cloth, - top. Just 
published. Price, 1. 


Hints on Child-Training. .Acts5 (ope sitet hg are ane 
dren. 311 pages (sX7% inches). Price, gr. way 














book 4 i , bound 
Teaching and Teachers. cloth. Price ps te yg ee hand, 


A Model Superintendent. 4.20 a2 ei and ark Henry 


It is an object lesson, showing how a good superintendent actually did his work. Bound in cloth, with 
a fine steel portrait of Mr. Haven, 168 pages (5% 7% inches). Price, gr. 













Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. ; he Renter Stele 


Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures before Yale Divinity TSchool ioe’ a8 1888. a 
pages (sx 8% inches). Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 

















Principles and Practice. ,{.22°%,o(bi(,csy* fx solumes. | Bach 


‘olume complete in itself. essays in the 
realm of character and of conduct deal a’ ye my principles in their application, to affairs 
of -day life. 200 pages per book (4% inches), tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed ina 
box. Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a vo! vee, for less than.a set. 










1. Moral Color-Blindness. 


Two Northfield Sermons. ®: Our Duty of Making the Past a Succes 


‘These sermons were delivered before the conferences of college students at Northfield. Their practical 
lessons bear directly on present duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor in manly ving. In one 
volume of 53 pages (5347 inches). 


Light on. the Story of Jonah. cone ae here be Baa pam 
jonah. can be read to advantage by all who interested in the truth of the 
Bible story. 19 pages, 4 hh ilustrations (s4X7 inches). Price, 20 onan. 


The Ten Commandments as a Covenant of Love. 


A new view of the Ten Commandments in the light of Oriental methods of thought and manner of 
speech. 38 pages (5%4x7% inches). Price, 25 cents. 





Price, 30 cents. 




























For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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JUNIOR SONCS 


For the Suuday-school, ete, Compiled by 
I. P. Black and Wm. Ferguson, Sample 
OSPEL HYMNS No. 6 is conceded to be equal in | COPY 35 cents, mailed. 
preseded in inthe series of Geepel Hye wiih neve | SOHN J. HOOD, 

80 invaluable in the wo: 1 meetings held 


vy. Mr. D. L. Moopy, Rev. B. Fay Miius, Major 
HITTLE, Dr. MUN BALL, and others. 


30 cents; if by mail. 3 35 cents per copy. 


Gospel Hymns No. 6, 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, anp STEBBINS. 





1024 Arch Street, 
Phiia., Pa. 








“A Month |Rev. 4. a. Wharton, 


‘THE GREAT POPULARITY of Goers: Hye with Contalne py bape on 

No. 6 having made the combination of 5 and 6a ne- Moody ever taken from 
ceasity, the two books are now issued as one, without : “! originalin n ot 
any duplicates and with an index for the whole, Mrs. Moody. Wo nie 
under the title y, has been copyrigh ted Also 





(Gospel Hymns 5 & 6 Combined 
60 cents; if by mail, 70 cents per copy. 
Excelsior Edition, 

45 cents; if by mail, 50 cents per copy. 
Specify “‘ Large Type"’ or “ Excelsior” in ordering. 
Editions of Words Only are also issued. 


A full list of the different styles and editions of the 
GosrxL. Hy™Ns Series sent on request. 
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CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musicat 
VISITOR. co contelates anthems. 
THE J0 CHUBCEH CO,, Cincinnati, 0. 








CHEAP PRINTING. 
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Bushnell’s Periect Letter Copying Books. 
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See last page of The Sunday School Times, Dec. 23, 1893- 














Cleveland’s is the strongest of 
all pure cream of tartar baking 
powders, yet its great merit is not 
its strength, but the fact that it 
is pure, wholesome and sure, 


A quarter-pound can mailed on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents in stamps. Cleveland 
Baking Powder Co., New York. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


The Philadelphia Institute for the 
cure of stammering, stuttering, and 
iments in Can refer to 








. Wattles & Co., publishers of The 
— School Times. 
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OSTON ST. AMMERING “aways open. Rc 
TOAINING-SOMOOn Always open. R 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. M 


HORTHAND BY MAIL. Complete course. 


Beautiful catalogue and first lesson free. Write 
PoTTs SHORTHAND COLLEGE, Williamsport, Pa. 


USE A BINDER. 


A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past six years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 














THE STYLEs. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
ae one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 


en one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 

Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the,‘reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address, John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 
Walnut Street, wetintelpivin, 3s Pa. 
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